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Foreign critics of America, even though friendly, have expressed 
their surprise that our citizens seem scarcely to be aware of the 
governments by which they are controlled. Mr. H. G. Wells, for 
example, calls Americans neither state-conscious nor state-wise. 
It is easy to retort that the best government is that which is 
effective without making itself felt. The retort is only a half-truth, 
and the criticism touches a sore spot in our political conscience. 
No defense or explanation that we can offer can erase the fact that 
only a small number of the citizens of this country exercise the 
franchise, and a still smaller number prepare themselves by serious 
study of public questions for intelligent voting. And this criticism 
has been confirmed, rather than negatived, by the experience of 
America with the Great War. For the period of our actual parti- 
cipation, to be sure, there was the most vivid consciousness of the 
state. How could that fail, at a time when the state reached into 
every home and controlled its destinies in small things and great ? 
With the political mind of America before the declaration of a state 
of war by Congress, and since the armistice, no thoughtful patriotic 
American can be content. Before April, 1917, we were as a nation 
very little aware either of our danger or of our duty; since the 
armistice we have been dull pupils in the school of world-politics; 
and of late we have been wearied into inattention and indifference 
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at a time when lessons and problems of the utmost moment have 
been spread before us. The fact that our citizens responded 
greatly to the call to arms is reassuring but not satisfying; it is a 
humiliation that the majority of us needed so imperative a sum- 
mons, and it is profound disappointment that so many, now that 
the fighting is over, lapse back into the old negligence of political 
thought and duty. In time of war political passions are easily 
fanned to an intense flame. Such incentives are not constant or 
intelligent enough to shape a policy for times of peace. There is in 
them more heat than light. They cannot even safeguard against 
the recurrence of war. 

At what angle do these reflections touch the work of the teacher, 
and, specifically, the work of the teacher of English? They indicate 
to the teacher of literature a task of superlative importance—that 
of helping to form the political mind of the future citizen, of develop- 
ing in him a consciousness of the state, its power, needs, and 
claims, and of the position and duty of America among the nations. 
Not business enterprise alone, though of the most energetic, not 
political leadership alone, though of the wisest, can enable our 
country to do her duty to herself and to mankind, in the dangerous 
period that follows the war. A citizenship politically educated and 
fitted to take long views, broad views, and sympathetic views of 
the world’s affairs must support the statesmen and sometimes 
hold the business enterprise in leash. This is not a work of hasty 
propaganda; like all work of character formation, it is a slow 
process of education. 

This task is peculiarly an opportunity for teachers of literature, 
because they alone have the adequate means of reaching the 
spring of feeling and motive in the minds of youth. In order 
that minds may be energized, they must be touched with imagina- 
tion. No cold abstract knowledge of the mechanics of govern- 
ment, be it as full and accurate as it may, can generate patriotism. 
Men do not serve a machine with ardor, or give their lives, in 
peace or war, for a generalization. They do not sacrifice their 
all for governmental institutions that are only convenient auxiliaries 
in the art of getting rich; nor can the effects of mere association 
in the ordinary business of life—sometimes co-operative and 
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sometimes competitive as it is—be relied on to develop a sense of 
ideal community in the minds of men. Men labor and fight for 
an idea or a symbol, and gladly, but only on condition that it be 
humanized by associations that they venerate and love. The bond 
of brotherhood, which beneath the surface play of competition and 
selfish interests constitutes the force of common citizenship, must 
be realized by imagination. The needs of remote nations, and 
their moral claims on America, must be brought home to us in the 
concrete. ‘In order that we may love our country,”’ said Burke, 
“our country must be lovely.” 

Now, as compared with the older and more homogeneous 
societies of western Europe, America is difficult to represent as a 
living object of service and love. Our communities sprawl over 
the continent and have diverse and even conflicting interests; 
we have ro intellectual capital, and our political capital is only 
a sort of neutral meeting-ground, without being central or important 
in an industrial, social, educational, or even geographical sense; 
our population is not homogeneous in origin, religion, or aspirations; 
the immigrant part of it must be Americanized; we have no con- 
tinuous national tradition, stretching back impressively to the 
most ancient times; the economic issues between classes threaten 
to become bitter permanent feuds. Even the great good fortune 
of the United States in having no powerful hostile neighbors and 
in being protected by the seas from invasion has tended to weaken 
our sense of country as something precious that must be protected; 
and our further good fortune in having possessed thus far in our 
history the resources of a continent on which to draw and an 
indefinite area for the expansion of our population westward has 
blinded us to the immense difficulty of the democratic experiment, 
and made us careless of conserving the social and political gains 
that we have inherited from the fathers. 

On these accounts, there is imperative reason for taking stock of 
our moral resources, developing them to their full potency, and 
directing them toward the constructive ends of peace. They 
should not be suffered to slumber in a sort of coma till war awakens 
them to a feverish and hysterical activity. Patriotism has hereto- 
fore, in the mass of men, been in too great degree a crude intense 
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emotion, little molded by intelligence—largely a mere survival 
of savage herd-instinct, fear, vain-glory, and lust of conquest. The 
patriotism of the future must be fused through and through with 
intelligence and qualified by recognition of the world-wide brother- 
hood of men. 

The foregoing paragraphs constitute the description of a task 
for education—the noblest and most necessary that teachers can 
undertake at this juncture of our national history. Specifically, 
they describe a task for the teacher of literature in the high school 
and the college. For it is in our national literature and that of 
England that the democratic tradition is expressed with power. 
The study of constitutions and history is well enough and wholly 
necessary; but the vital documents of American democracy are 
the addresses and essays of Emerson, Whitman’s Democratic 
Vistas and many a passage of his verse, the great patriotic odes of 
Lowell, Moody’s Ode in Time of Hesitation, and many another 
poem, essay, or tale. These reach the springs of action; in some 
cases they prick the American complacency and political opti- 
mism; in others they form and inform crude patriotic feeling by 
blending with it intelligence and critical thought. They have the 
artistry and poetry that are indispensable in order that there may 
be vitalized thinking. 

So much concerning the task and the large principle that 
teachers of literature can apply to its accomplishment. Now let 
us consider some rather more definite suggestions. 

First, there should be included in the readings of the Senior 
high-school year a good selection from the works of foreign critics 
of democracy, such as DeTocqueville, James Bryce, Matthew 
Arnold, and H. G. Wells; and a selection even from unfriendly 
critics, such as Carlyle and Ruskin. Nations as well as individuals 
learn more from their intelligent critics than from their flatterers. 
The honest strictures of great thinkers are a challenge to the 
democratic faith; and no faith is so strongly held or so ably defended 
as when its devotees hear the challenge of the heretic. 

Secondly, the list of home readings should include some con- 
temporary novels that represent present social conditions, such as 
Winston Churchill’s Jn a Far Country and his other political 
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novels. Common sense and some knowledge of the social sciences 
are requisite, on the part of teachers, in order to safeguard against 
the obvious dangers of this type of school exercise: neither timid 
conservatives nor hot-headed revolutionists are capable of making 
a wise selection or aiding a young student to read such books with 
profit. This means only that we teachers of literature should 
make the background of our special studies include some good 
courses in history and the social sciences. 

Thirdly, a new emphasis should be placed on our sectional 
literature, such as G. W. Cable’s Creole stories, Hamlin Garland’s 
tales of the Middle West and the Far West, Miss Cather’s Nebraska 
and Colorado stories, and Frank Norris’ Epic of the Wheat. This, 
in order that local prejudices may be broken down and the child of 
the industrial North and East be made to realize vividly the life 
of the child of Kansas and of Mississippi. As yet we scarcely 
possess a national literature. But we have a rich, varied, and 
interesting literature of sections. Perhaps Mr. Hamlin Garland 
is right in believing that the local literature is the natural seed-field 
of the national. In any case, the sectional fiction is ours, and we 
ought in faith to use it, trusting that its proportions will grow. 
There is no better use for it than that of helping our youth by 
means of it to realize the greatness of our country and the intricacy 
of the class problems that we must solve. 

Fourthly, it would be unpatriotic to write an exclusively 
American program in literature for the schools of this country. 
A large part of our political ineptness comes from our position and 
policy of isolation. This policy has borne good fruit in the past; 
but we no longer desire to maintain it, nor should we be able to do 
so if we wished. We want our share of the trade of the world, and 
cannot honorably take it without taking also our share of the 
responsibility of the peace, order, and well-being of the world. Now 
then, men of different nationality understand each other best 
through their art and literature, for these are the most candid and 
intimate ways of expressing character. The study of foreign 
constitutions, trade policies, economic resources, systems of religion, 
and the like, is necessary enough for mature persons, but it can 
never inspire respect for the foreigner in boys and girls. Specimens 
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of the patriotic literature of other nations should be included in 
school programs, in order that pupils may recognize in the foreigner 
the same sentiment they feel themselves. Translations of parts 
of the Song of Roland may be read in American sghools, not only 
as a graceful recognition of the friendship between America and 
douce France, but also as a means of purifying the sentiment of 
patriotism, of purging from it the taint of the jingo, and making it 
fit to survive in the generations that are coming; for of necessity 
the nations of the world will be drawn together by closer and closer 
ties, even if they are not drawn into a more and more unified 
political organization. { 

The call of the times is for educational statesmangip. More 
than ever must teachers exercise a prophetic sense.! The fact 
that they are somewhat neutral in the class struggle dnd a little 
apart from the world of party politics is their opportunity for moral 
leadership. They need not be time-servers and children of the 
status quo. ‘The noblest and most philosophical statesmen have 
always, like Plato, devoted prime consideration to the matter 
of education. The teachers of literature have at their disposal 
the materials and the methods for undertaking an all-important 
share of the work of tempering the patriotic ardor of youth so 
that it may meet the extraordinary strain which the new epoch 
has placed upon it. Neither poverty, nor the indifference of the 
public, nor the inherent difficulties of the task, nor even the lack 
of co-operation on the part of some of our teaching associates in 
other fields, should blind us to the greatness of the opportunity and 
responsibility that are ours. 
































AN ENGLISH PROJECT MOTIVATED,BY2HISTORY 
JENNY LIND GREEN 


I 
The project was a play. It presented two distinct phases 
construction and presentation which will be considered in their 
chronological order. The problem of construction will be discussed 
with reference to three factors: (1) determining the problem; 
(2) method of solving the problem; and (3) results of the work. 


DETERMINING THE PROBLEM 


The project was initiated and formulated by the children. 

Three free-work periods, weekly, initiate the projects they 
undertake. Their freedom during these periods helped determine 
the nature of the stages by which this project was initiated. 

The first stage of work was marked by free comment. The 
children were engaged in various individual and group activities. 
While at work, some commented freely on the new signs on the 
busses. The signs read, “‘Help the Near East.’’ One boy said he 
had seen a newspaper article that told about the signs. Others 
chatted freely about such related conversation as they had heard 
at home. Interest became general. 

The comments aroused questions. The second stage of work 
was a “questioning”’ stage. The questions were of the “I wonder” 
type. They indicated a desire for information. 

This desire for information marked the beginning of a third 
stage of work—that of “free-reading.”” Two children brought 
pictures and articles telling about conditions in the Near East. 
They used these to answer questions asked the preceding day. 
The children suggested other material they might use to answer 
their questions, and later a reading table was supplied with it. 
They read varied types of information about the Near East. 

The reading gave a broader basis for appreciating the need 
for help, and also stimulated further questioning. This second 
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questioning stage differed from the first in that the questions were 
definite and varied. The questions were not stated with a full 
consciousness of relative values. They were not organized. The 
following questions illustrate the types: Do the people of the Near 
East need help as badly as the French whom we have been helping ? 
Why did the Turks cause trouble in the Near East? Had the 
Turks caused trouble before? Who should help these destitute 
people? What kind of help do they need? This type of work 
developed an appreciative interest in the subject and the desire to 
express that interest in a definite project. 

The problem had been initiated. It remained for the children 
to state it in terms of their chief interest. Conscious of this, the 
children changed the work to a series of recitations in which they 
attempted to formulate the problem. Three factors determined 
their statement. 

They had been contributing to various war needs. Convinced 
that the people of the Near East needed help and feeling that we 
should give that help, they asked if they might tell the other 
children in our school in such a way that they might know they 
should give. 

This statement of the project was made more definite by a 
second factor: namely, information based on reading. Material 
placed before the children had been so varied that some had dis- 
covered that the Turks had caused trouble in the East some eight 
hundred years ago, and that countries had organized crusades to 
drive them back. They had also found out that the British 
rescued the Near East from the Turks, during the recent world- 
war. They began to use these facts to interpret the present needs 
of the East. 

Class discussion of these matters developed a feeling for three 
kinds of crusades in the East, and centered their interest on three 
kinds of crusaders: the knight, crusader of eight hundred years ago; 
the British Tommy, crusader of a year ago; and the crusader 
needed in the Near East today. This resulted in a restatement of 
the problem. It became: How can we use the story of crusade 
work in the Holy Land to make clear our present duty regarding 
the Near East countries ? 
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Since the purpose of the message was to convince an audience, 
they considered in what form of appeal the audience would most 
appreciate that message. As a result, the project was finally 
stated: How can we write and present a play which tells the story 
of rescue work in the Holy Land so effectively that the children 
will understand our present duty to the Near East? ‘The con- 
struction problem was, How can we write such a play? 


GENERAL METHOD OF SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


Class discussion resolved the one problem into a group of 
related subordinate problems. These subordinate problems deter- 
mined the later method of work. They related to selecting facts, 
organizing the facts, special features, and form. The problems 
were: 

1. What facts shall we use in our play ? 
a) What facts are helpful from the historical point of view? 
b) What facts will not only tell the story, but will lend them- 
selves to stage presentation ? 
2. How shall we organize the facts ? 

a) How shall we organize them for historical purposes ? 

b) How shall we organize them for effective stage presentation ? 
3. What special features will make the play more attractive ? 

4. What form does the content of each act demand ? 
The method of work was as varied as the type of problems. 


SELECTING FACTS 


The children projected the minor problems relating to selecting 
facts, suggested material, inspected it, and passed judgment upon it. 

Much material was scanned rapidly and note made of such as 
seemed likely to prove helpful. This was followed by a closer 
reading. Some of this intensive work was done by individuals, 
or groups; a part of it was done by the class as a whole. All of it 
was subject to class discussion and class judgment. 

Material for Act I was cut from twelve different histories of 
the Middle Ages. Material for Act IIT and the Epilogue was taken 
from current numbers of the following magazines: Scribner’s, 
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The Outlook, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Century, and Current 
History. Much of the magazine material was brought by the 
children. 

ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 


This progressed as material was selected. The large problems 
of organization were resolved into many minor problems. These 
were the basis of class discussion and written work. Class dis- 
cussion offered opportunity for suggestions and constructive 
criticism of the suggestions. The written work made it possible 
for the children to present to the class plans worked out so carefully 
that their value could hardly be overlooked. The written work 
was as follows: (1) a statement of the purpose of the play; (2) a 
statement of the purpose of each act; (3) the statement given in 
(2) supported by essential story facts; (4) paper (3) re-written 
from the standpoint of stage presentation; (5) incidents essential 
to keen interest (writing of the ballads for Act I, etc.); (6) a number 
of papers putting the whole in the form suitable to its content. 

These papers were prepared as the children felt the need for 
them. The results were reported to the class for suggestions, 
and such changes were made as the children thought best. No 
two papers were exactly alike at amy stage of the work. The final 
draft of the play for presentation purposes combined such features 
of the thirty-two plays as the children thought best. 

All principles of English composition necessary to writing this 
play were developed as the need arose. 

RESULTS OF THE WORK 

I cannot at present measure scientifically, the results of so 
complex a piece of work. The careful student and teacher of 
English will form some fairly definite ideas of those results by 
relating the foregoing discussion to the play. 
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RESCUE WORK IN THE HOLY LAND 
(A Play in Two Acts and an Epilogue) 
Act I 
Time: 800 years ago. 
The action takes place in the palace of Richard, King of England. The 
king is sitting on his throne. 


King: Iam sad today. When I sit on my throne, I am reminded of my 
poor father and my evil acts toward him. Many there be, who, when they 
have sinned, go to the Holy City and so have their sins forgiven. (Jmpa- 
tiently.) Why dol speak so! I cannot go! A curse upon sadness! I would 
be merry! (To the page.) Call my jester! 

(Page goes to call jester. Jester enters.) 

King (angrily): He is too foolish. Away with him! Yet I would be 
merry. 

Page (hesitating): Your Majesty, a merry minstrel waits. He came this 
very morn. 

King: Go bid him enter. 


(Minstrel enters and sings) 


A Merry, Merry Minstrel 


There was a merry, merry minstrel, 
Whom King Henry liked 

And he always came to London 
On the Yorkshire Pike. 


And this merry, merry minstrel 
Was liked by all 
And he sang to King Henry 
In the counsel hall. 
And a favorite jester 
King Henry also had, 
Sometimes he was good, 


But nearly always bad. 


But the funniest of them all 
Was the juggling man 

He juggled lumps of iron 
Off a Chinese fan. 


King (impatiently): I do not like the tale you tell. It is but senseless 
rhyme. If you could hear my Blondel sing, you would venture here no more. 
(Dismisses the frightened minstrel.) 
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(To the page): I should have known before. ’Tis Blondel I should have. 


Go call him in! (Exit page. King talks to himself.) 1 know that he can 
drive away sad thoughts. 





































(Re-enter page with Blondel. Blondel sings.) 
There Came a Knight 
There came a knight 
Upon a gray courser 
With armor so bright. 
He went to the tournament. 


He entered the lists 
On his courser gray 
And overthrew all 

That came his way. 


King (interrupting): Some other song! 
(Blondel sings.) 


A Crusader 
Out of the desert there came a knight 
He wore a suit of armor bright, 
And on his front there was a cross, 
To show him a crusader. 


And he was mounted on a steed, 

That bore him on with lightning speed, 
In combat he had never lost, 

As jouster or as raider. 


King (interrupting): I'd hear a song that tells a thrilling tale. 


(Blondel curtsies and sings again.) 


The First Crusade 
In days when Hermit Peter preached 
Men did listen well. 
Cruelties of the heathen Turk, 
To rouse them up he’d tell. 
Their path led them 
To Jesus’ shrine in old Jerusalem. 


; 


King (starts when Blondel mentions the Crusades, recovers, and listens, 


frowning all the while, finally bursts oul angrily): Why do you sing to me of the 





Crusades? You do but make me sadder! 






Blondel: Oh Sire! An hundred years ago, our English knights— 
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King (interrupting): Silence, Blondel! That was an hundred years ago, 
when men did braver things than they do now. I would that I had lived then. 
Blondel: Sire! I have heard a rumor. 


(Enter court attendant. He is excited.) 

King: Well! 

Attendant (curtsying low): Your Majesty! A messenger doth wait. He 
is from the Holy City. 

King: Admit him! 

(Messenger enters. He wears a pilgrim’s robe. He is weary and sick.) 

King: What tidings, speak! 

Messenger (gasping for breath): O King! Jerusalem—the Holy City— 
it is this year, as you have surely heard, in the hands of the Turks. They 
have these many days cut off all pilgrims who would go to worship there. 
My brother—I saw his pilgrim’s cloak torn from him and saw him hustled 
along, beaten at every step. Later—(Covers his face with his hands.) 

King: Yes! Go on! 

Messenger: Later—his head—I saw it on the city gates. There is much 
suffering in Jerusalem. (Halfloses consciousness. Recovers.) Your Majesty— 
I would tell thee—the King of France and the Duke of Austria with all their 
bravest men go on acrusade. They willavenge. (Fainis.) 

King: Take him away and give him rest and food. 

(Exit aitendant with messenger.) 


King (to court attendant): Call the archbishop! 

Blondel: Sire, an hundred years ago— 

King (interrupting): Silence, good Blondel! Thou knowest how my 
heart hath yearned to go as on a pilgrimage. Thou knowest, too, that I have 
loved the show of strength and courage above all things, and that I would have 
gone when earliest rumor came—but it is not fitting I should talk with thee. 


(Dismisses him. Archbishop enters.) 


Hast heard the news ? 

Archbishop: Even now, O King, they cry it in the streets. 

King: I would have counsel. 

Archbishop: Your Majesty! *Twere well that something should be done. 
Many have tried. Some have succeeded. Others have failed. I well 
remember the tale oft told to me-—how Hermit Peter when inspired of God 
did lead a multitude to Jerusalem, hoping that in some strange way God 
would help him deliver the city. And how all perished—perished by the way. 
Later, the children, too, did give their lives that those who sinned might visit 
the holy shrine—the tomb of Christ. 

King: I remember! My father, the king, did oft repeat to me those 
self-same tales. But all did not fail. 
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Archbishop: Nay, sire! The French— 

King (interrupting): Ay! France and Germany both have helped—and 
never yet hath England’s king 

Archbishop: Thank God, your Majesty! I had hesitated to say more but 
for that last remark. 

King: Archbishop, I have longed to go. For very many months I’ve 
longed to leave my duties here; I’d lead my English army to that land and 
punish all vile Turks without delay. But many matters must be settled first. 
Archbishop, a willing army it must be. 

Archbishop: Your Majesty! Our English knights will ever back their 
king in matters of this kind. Even as I was called they could be heard crying 
it in the streets and—listen! I can hear them singing now. They will be true. 
Even now I seem to see thee, Richard, at the head of an army vast, in armor 
clad, the white cross on their breasts. And now, I seem to see thee close in 
deadly conflict with the murderous Turks. 

King: I must not wait. I must prepare at once. I did this very morn 
desire‘to go as on a pilgrimage, and more, Archbishop, I would confess to thee. 
I dare not go without. I do love better than all things the str ngth and 
courage of our times. And better than ruling a kingdom, I do love to lead 
my bravest knights in righteous cause. 
ng his kingdom in safe hands): My kingdom! 


King (recalling his need for leavi 
My kingdom! Counsel me! It is sore beset by enemies from within and 
without. 

Archbishop (very solemnly): O sire! When England’s king doth venture 
forth to win the cause for which the Church hath prayed, that Church, O king, 
will guard for thee, in trust, thy kingdom. 

King: Even so, then we shall all straightway provision make, to punish 
the cruel Turks and the Holy City take, and rescue the holy tomb for all poor 
sinners’ sake. 

Act Il 
SCENE I 

The action occurs shortly after the beginning of the late war in the council 
room of Lloyd George. 

Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, General Smuts, and others are sealed around 
the council table. 

Lloyd George: Gentlemen, we have met to discuss the situation in the 
Near East and decide what action we should take. (Speaking to Lord Curzon.) 
Lord Curzon, will you tell us what seems to be the situation in Turkey ? 

Lord Curzon: Gentlemen, I can tell you this. The Turks overrun the 
Near East country. Six months before war was declared what were the 
Turkish troops like? They were dirty, ragged, unarmed, and untrained. 
Now look at them. They are uniformed, well-armed, and well-trained. Why? 
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Gentlemen, their helmets are German helmets, their arms are German arms, 
their officers are German officers. The Turks are Germanized and are our 
enemies. 

Colonel Sir Mark Sykes: O, I see the plan! 

Lloyd George: Suppose you explain it as you see it. 

Colonel Sir Mark Sykes (going to the map): It seems to me that this is 
a German plan to control oriental trade. (Pointing to the map.) You see how 
Germany is situated. By pushing south and east to the Persian Gulf, the 
Germans might control trade. That would mean that they must control all 
countries between them and the Gulf. The Turks have been hired to clear 
the way. 

General Smuts: That is probably their plan. 

Lloyd George: Is it your opinion that we should center our eastern forces 
on the Turks ? 

All: Yes. 

General Smuts: As quickly as possible, for the Turks are killing the people. 

Lloyd George» Then the matter is decided. Eight hundred years ago 
there was an English crusade to free Jerusalem for pilgrimages. Today we 
begin a second crusade to free it from German control. 


SCENE I 

Lloyd George and other important Englishmen have met to talk with a visiting 
Red Cross commissioner who saw how the British carried out the decision they 
made. 

Lloyd George: The important gentleman has not yet arrived. I thought 
you would bring him. 

Lord Curzon: He comes with Colonel Sykes. Such a pity the man who 
did the great work cannot be here. 

Lloyd George: Allenby still has work to do over there. This Mr. Finley 
can give us a full account of it as an American. He is, as you know, a Red 
Cross commissioner and returns to Palestine tomorrow to continue his work. 
Here he is now. (To Mr. Finley.) We welcome you to England, Colonel 
Finley. (To the invited guests.) I thought some of us would be glad to hear 
something about our General Allenby who has commanded our forces in the 
Near East. Colonel Finley will tell us about the work. 

Colonel Finley: It is very good of you to ask me here. I appreciate the 
honor. 

General Smuts: Colonel Finley, do you remember an old legend, that not 
until the Nile flowed into Palestine would Jerusalem be free from the Turks ? 
Irrigation has made the Nile flow there— 

Colonel Finley (interrupting): Yes, General Smuts, and the same force 
that carried out the irrigation plan has driven out the Turks. That force is 
England, and the man who directed it is General Allenby. 
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I think what interested me most about General Allenby’s work was his 
entrance into Jerusalem. You all know that when the Kaiser entered the 





city in 1898, he had a new gate made for the purpose, and, dressed as a crusader, 
he led a long procession to the waving of banners and blowing of trumpets. 
But when Allenby entered he even refused to have the Gate Beautiful opened 
for him. He walked behind an aide and was without a single flag. I think he 
wanted all to know that he did not fight to conquer, but to free the people. 

He is a wonderful man. I felt that the night before the battle at Arma- 
geddon, when we walked together outside the city and talked about the story 
of the Holy Land. His very name means God-prophet. It is a good name for 
one who could free the Turks and people from German control. 

Colonel Sir Mark Sykes: Didn’t you write some verses about Allenby’s 
work ? 

Colonel Finley: Very poor ones, I fear. 

Lloyd George: Why not try them in Allenby’s honor? They are set toa 
tune. Letustrythem. Those of us who know them will sing and others may 
joininastheycan. (They sing“ Allenby,O Allenby!” “Scribner’s,” February, 
1919). 

EPILOGUE 


Director: We have shown you two kinds of rescue work in the Holy Land. 
The result of the decision made in Act I was to free the way for pilgrimages. 
The result of the decision in Act II was to free the country from German 
control. 

However, the rescue work in the country does not end there. When you 
know the conditions of the people in the Near East you will know why it is 
not ended. When the Turks had control they laid waste the land; they 
forced factories to give work to Mohammedans only. They drove thousands 
of the people into the Caucasus Mountains where they starved or froze to 
death. They killed others. 

When a people are in such a condition they need more than just being 
rid of the Turks. They need such help as England, America, and every 
civilized nation wishes to give them. Because of this a third crusade is 
being undertaken. Some of its helpers will tell you about their work. 

Doctor: The first thing a people needs is health. I ama doctor. I shall 
cure the sick and teach them how to prevent disease. 

Nurse: L[amanurse. You have heard that thousands of the people are 
sick and have no one to care for them. I go to help. 

One who gives food: People cannot be healthy without food. I am one 
of those who save food, so they may have enough. 

Farmer: When we are without food people give us some. But later 
they help us to get it for ourselves. I am a farmer. I shall take seeds and 
tools and teach them how to improve their soil and how to farm. 

Tailor: 1 teach the people to cut and sew. 
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Teacher of trades: People must know how to work in order to make a 
living and help others. I am one of the many needed to teach the trades. 

Builder: I1ama builder. People should know how to build houses in order 
to live in a civilized way. I shall teach them how to build comfortable houses. 

Manufacturer: I am a manufacturer. I shall teach them how to organize 
their industries. 

Giver of money: Money was needed by Richard the Lion-Hearted, when 
he went on his crusade, money was needed by the Britisb army when it under- 
took the recent crusade, and money is badly needed in the present crusade to 
provide material, such as seed, cloth, and machinery. I am one of many who 
give money. 

Director: Such are the crusaders who have tried to help the people of the 
Holy Land. (Knight appears.) This is a knight—crusader of eight hundred 
years ago. (English soldier appears.) This is a British Tommy of a year ago. 
(Present-day crusaders appear.) And these are some of the crusaders of 1919. 
Are you one of them? 


II 


There remained the problem of presenting the play. 

The problem was initiated and formulated in connection with 
the problem of construction. It assumed definite form as the 
children worked to present their appeal in form best suited to 
facts and audience. 

While the children were constructing the play they were also 
incidentally learning to present it. Their method of work in 
solving the problem of presentation was the “incidental’’ method. 

This method accomplished three results. First, it gave the 
children the meaning of the play. Since the children had suggested 
the ideas, had made them the basis for serious discussion, had 
passed judgment on their worth, and had organized them with 
reference to definite ends, they appreciated fully what meaning 
each idea must convey to the audience. 

The second result had to do with the personality of the charac- 
ters in the play. Presenting the play involved appreciating not 
only the impression each character would give by means of the 
words he spoke, but the added impression due to manner, 
appearance, etc. A feeling for the personality of each character 
was present in the beginning stages of work. Definite words on 
personality problems began when they met these problems in 
“trying out” parts of the play to test construction. This work 
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of creating personality was not at any time entirely separated from 
making the play. The following will illustrate: The children felt 
that the messenger who came to inform the king must cause the 
king to become much interested in the news, and further his desire 
to help the Holy Land. They decided the messenger must say 
what would produce the desired effect. They “tried out’ the 
suggested conversation to test its meaning and form, and felt it 
was the best they could do, and yet did not make as deep an 
impression on members of the class as they wished. Here arose 
the first stated problems of personality. They were: What else 


can the messenger do to impress the king. How can he “look” ? 
They said: ‘The messenger is a pilgrim. He should be intensely 
interested in his religion. His face and voice should both show it. 
He has seen great suffering in Jerusalem. His attitude should 
show that.’ Several children ‘‘tried out” these suggestions. 
The problem arose, ‘Should not the personality of the messenger 
be to a great extent the same all the time he is on the stage ?”’ 
The result was work to decide in what ways the messenger must 
remain the same. In similar fashion the definite personality of 
each character was appreciated by the class. This appreciation, 
gained partly by “trying out,’ resulted also in the ability to 
maintain the personality of the characters in stage action. 

A third result of construction work was a certain familiarity 
with lines. 

In addition to this incidental work, two other presentation 
results needed to be accomplished. The problems were suggested 
by the children while they were testing construction, but were 
not definitely stated until the play was nearly finished. These 
problems related to costume and stage setting. They developed 
partly as a result of a feeling that the audience might not appreciate 
fully the eight hundred years’ lapse of time between events of 
Act I and those of Act II. 

These problems were partly worked out by committees. They 
were made responsible for collecting pictures and articles they 
thought helpful, and reporting to the class their suggestions for 


costume and stage effects. 
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Both costume and stage property were merely suggestive. 
Four printshop platforms, covered with a red cloth from the 
janitor’s room, made a satisfactory throne. The throne chair 
was an office chair draped with rose and gold window curtains. 
An old rug mother thought too worn for home use gave the line of 
color the children thought was needed in front of the throne. 
A shield added to the spirit of the times. Two rose and blue 
portieres were donated by Billy in response to the committee’s 
invitation to bring what they thought would break the “greyness”’ 
of the background. 

The children were made entirely responsible for both costume 
and stage properties. They boxed their costumes, brought or 
borrowed the properties, planned the stage arrangement for each 
scene, and when the play was over, returned promptly the materials 
they had used. 

The problem of individual responsibility in playing certain 
parts occurred during various stages of work. It was solved 
partly by “trying out” for construction. Individual needs were 
also considered in deciding this. The children took as much 
responsibility as possible in making decisions. 

The play finished, and interpreted incidentally, and the charac- 
ters selected, the children asked their teacher of music to play for 
the ballad singers, and “‘tried out” the entire play. It took forty 
minutes to play it. As the time ordinarily given for class exercises 
is thirty minutes, they asked for a special period the following day 
and presented the play. 

Certain important results of presentation were: (1) Civic 
values involved in bringing before the children a message important 
to them. (2) Ability to suggest, select, and organize material 
essential to their purpose. (3) A sense of responsibility in con- 
nection with every element of the work. 




















WHAT THE LIBRARY AND THE ENGLISH DEPART- 
MENT CAN DO IN CO-OPERATION FOR THE 
WHOLE SCHOOL 


ANNE THAXTER EATON 
Librarian, The Lincoln School of Teachers College, 646 Park Ave., New York City 


It is occasionally enlightening, and sometimes a bit encoura- 
ging, to go back into past history and see the subject in which we 
are interested viewed from the angle of another day. 

In the Transactions of the London Bibliographical Society for 
1902 there is an article by Professor Foster Watson called “The 
Curriculum and Textbooks of English Schools in the First Half of 
the Seventeenth Century.’’ We find one of the schoolmasters of 
that day, John Brinsley, of a Leicestershire Grammar School, 
making the following pathetic complaint. 

Parents will be at me that their children should every day read some 
chapter of the Bible in English. .... Others being more malicious and 
malignant upon every light occasion are ready to rage and rail at me for that 
their children, as they say, do get no good under me but are worse and worse 
for whereas they could have read English perfectly (it may be) when they 
come to me, now they have forgotten how to do it. 

This worthy gentleman would no doubt have been as ready 
to “‘rage and rail” as the parents he tells us of, in fact we picture 
him as becoming fairly apoplectic, could he have foreseen a day 
when there was to be a definite effort on the part of the teacher to 
encourage a desire to read not only in the classroom but outside 
the classroom and provision made to gratify this desire by means 
of the school library. 

The few lines quoted by Professor Watson present a vivid 
picture of the old-time schoolmaster. We need not, however, 
go so far back as the seventeenth century to find the Dark Ages 
of the school library; for we measure the progress of the school 
library by a comparatively brief tale of years instead of by centuries 
or even decades. 
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But if the school library is one of the youngest members of the 
school family it has been doing its best by making rapid strides to 
catch up with the others. It is not so long ago in years that the 
only conception of a school library was a place where material of 
doubtful value for future use could be conveniently stored, but in 
our thoughts such a conception seems to belong almost as much 
to the past as Mr. Brinsley’s ‘‘Grammar Schoole.”’ 

For this change of conception as to the place and methods of 
the library in the school, the change in ideas in regard to every other 
department is responsible. The science department of today 
needs a library as the science department of ten years ago did not; 
the industrial arts department of today wants books and a con- 
nection with the library, whereas the industrial arts department 
of ten years ago would have smiled at any such notion. The 
English department of today needs books as the English department 
of the past never did, even though tradition may have connected 
it more closely with the library than it did the other subjects. 

Just because the present-day English department is making 
itself a vital and integral part of every other department, it needs 
the school library more than ever. To be sure, the library cannot 
fill its true place in the school without the active co-operation of 
every department, but in order to make that general co-operation 
possible there is necessary a sort of double co-operation between 
the library and the English department. What is accomplished 
should be a joint accomplishment; perhaps we may hope that it 
will be impossible to tell where the work of one begins and the 
other ends. 

To be more specific, is not the task of finding and presenting 
reading matter which serves the practical needs of the other 
departments and which at the same time has, to a greater or 
lesser degree, literary merit, a task which the English department 
and library can best undertake together? Should not the library 
serve as a valuable ally of the English department in the task of 
leading the student, as Mr. Aydelotte puts it, ‘‘to see for himself 
that there is imagination in science, as well as in literature, reason 
in literature as well as in science and human truth in both ?’”! 


t English and Engineering. 
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Such books as Lamprey’s Jn the Days of the Guild should reach 
the students in the industrial arts department through an impetus 
given by the library and by the English department, with the 
Fortunes of Nigel and its picture of apprentice life and the gold- 
smith’s trade in the London of the early seventeenth century as a 
further suggestion for those interested. So should Rawlings’ Story 
of Books and The Life of Samuel Wedgwood by Smiles. 

Fabre’s books, Jordan’s Science Sketches, Radot’s Life of Pasteur, 
link science department, English department and library. Geog- 
raphy courses can be enriched by adding to the supplementary 
readers some of the best of the contemporary books of travel 
such as Francke’s Vagabonding Down the Andes, Fell’s Russian 
and Nomad, Turley’s Voyages of Captain Scott. The boy whose 
bent is for railroads and locomotives need no longer snatch the 
time from other things to read Carter’s When Railroads Were New 
or Spearman’s Strategy of Great Railroads, because in order to obtain 
credit from the English department he must spend his legitimate 
time for reading on some other book, better, perhaps, in itself, but 
less good for him at the moment because it is an artificial task and 
not related to an actual interest. 

By working together the library and English department not 
only can satisfy, but also can discover and stimulate, more of 
these interests. Vocational literature with the emphasis on 


; 


“literature” rather than on ‘‘vocational,’’ becomes in this sense 
the especial and joint province of English department and library. 
We are all of us much concerned nowadays with the question, 
Shall education be cultural or vocational? To some of us, at least, 
it seems that the final answer must be that the ideal education will 
be both, for in its best and broadest sense neither type of education 
excludes the other. As Mr. Chubb puts it, ‘‘ Education cannot 
simply be for power and general culture; it must likewise be a 
novitiate for life, and must include an opening into the vocations. ’”* 
Even those who, like Dallas Sharp,? would exclude actual 
vocational training from the secondary schools demand that 
* The Teaching of English. 


2“*Patrons of Democracy” by Dallas Lore Sharp, Atlantic Monthly, November, 
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vocational guidance should become a recognized part of the high- 
school curriculum. 

In whatever way the question is answered there is a field full 
of possibilities for the English department and the library. For 
vocational courses and vocational-guidance courses must grow 
broader, must include more of the background, historical and 
industrial, for each trade and profession. English department 
and library can well work together in finding material to supply 
this background. 

Advocates of each type of education will surely agree that 
pupils must be taught to think more independently, to use their 
own judgment, to be sincere in their opinions. Here the English 
department and the library can again co-operate by providing 
opportunities for freedom of choice in books, within certain broad 
and wise limits, and by encouraging an honest expression of 
opinion. 

Once it would have been an almost revolutionary idea to think 
that a school library, where children may go and to all intents and 
purposes select freely from the shelves, might be a substitute for a 
list of required reading. ‘To be sure there is, there must be, guidance 
from both the English teacher and the librarian; there will be 
lists, too, of various types, to stimulate interest; but even so, 
will not the boys’ and girls’ reading become much more of a real 
experience ? 

The lists of required reading we are often told have a perilous 
effect on the after-reading of the child; and all of us have had the 
experience of hearing some boy or girl say, ‘‘Why no, I didn’t 
like it; I had to read it for school.’”’ Many a book has thus been 
handicapped for all time, while the same book, selected by the 
child himself from the open library shelf, may prove a lasting joy. 
And a taste for reading, for real reading, which enriches and 
broadens life, which gives freedom and resourcefulness and a quiet 
mind, which makes a boy or girl a citizen of the world rather than 
a provincial inhabitant of one little corner of it, is formed and 
encouraged. 

To thus use the library as, in a sense, a substitute for the old- 
fashioned lists of required reading makes the problem of book 
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selection all the more vital and important, and calls for the closest 
and most intelligent co-operation, the putting together of the 
results of the different angles from which the teacher of English 
and the librarian see the child’s reading. The teacher, of course, 
has the more intimate knowledge of the child, but the librarian 
may sometimes supply something which sheds light because of the 
different kind of contact she has with individual children. 

And so, through greater freedom of choice and encouragment 
of individual interests, the library, we may hope, will come to have 
something of the pleasant atmosphere suggested by Montaigne 
when he said: “I doe not search or tosse over books but for an 
honester recreation to please and pastime to delight myselfe.”’ 

On the other hand, this atmosphere of freedom and interest 
will in turn react on a child’s feeling toward more formal work, 
and the preparation of a lesson in general science or in chemistry or 
physics becomes a more vital thing because of the discovery in 
the library of such books as Thompson’s Michael Faraday, Martin’s 
Triumphs and Wonders of Modern Chemistry, or Keene’s Mechanics 
of the Household. 

I believe that the writing of book notes will serve more and 
more as a means of self-expression in English. Here we have a 
fertile field of co-operation. A file of such notes in the library will 
help everyone—children, teachers, librarian. The very fact that 
the library welcomes the book notes as a help will serve as a stimulus 
to the children to write notes and to write them well. What child 
would not rather write something that he feels is going to be read 
by someone else as a practical help than compose a mere paragraph 
whose only aim and end is to pass through the hands of a teacher 
with the minimum number of red marks? 

Here is a note written by a tenth-grade girl on Stockton’s 
Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander: 

Can you imagine a spring of water, innocent to look at, but with the 
power of making you immortal? Think of living on forever, not daring to 
tell of your immortality, fearing you would be put in a lunatic asylum. Think 
of having to move every fifty years or so, or people would become suspicious 
of your unchanging appearance. If you like the deliciously absurd, read this 


book. 
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Here is another tenth-grade girl’s note on Les Miserables: 

A thrilling, delightful story. You don’t have to work to get into it. 
It starts with an escaped convict asking admission to a very good and saintly 
priest’s house. The priest gladly lets him in, giving him supper and a soft 
bed. But—during the night—ah, don’t guess, find out! 


Of Mitchell’s Adventures of Frangois an eighth-grade boy wrote: 


An adventure story of an orphan during the French Revolution. He 
gets into some very tight scrapes. 


A seventh-grade boy thus describes Silas Marner—he is at 
least sincere: 
I have read Silas Marner. It is an interesting book but quite dry in 


places. It takes a good while to get started, and when it does get started it 
doesn’t go very fast. 


The same boy wrote: 


The Wind in the Willows is a book about some animals that live like 
people. It is very interesting even though the name sounds babyish. 


And also: 


A Christmas Carol is a very nice descriptive story. It is about an old 
miser who gets affected by a spirit and then is very charitable. 


A seventh-grade boy wrote of Beebe’s Jungle Peace: 


A wonderful story of the Jungle, a wonderful description of natural things 
in the Jungle. You can just imagine yourself there. 


And a tenth-grade boy thus describes Henry Esmond: 


A novel about England of the seventeenth century when the Stuarts were 
trying to regain the throne. It gives a good picture of England and many 
interesting incidents of the famous Queen Anne’s war in which Marlborough 
fought. 


From the third grade we have the following: 


The Fables of Aesop, edited by Joseph Jacobs. I like this book because it 
is about animalsand men. Each story has a meaning to it but I like it because 
the stories are so nice. 

The Odyssey for Boys and Girls, by Church. I liked it. I read it through. 
I liked it because it had bravery and romance init. And the way it was told. 

Davy and the Goblin, by Carryl. It wasa lovely book. I think you would 
like to read it. One Christmas Eve Davy was sitting in front of the fire and 
a goblin came and took him away. Many funny things happened to him. 
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Rocky Fork, by M. H. Catherwood. I read it through.’ f*like it. It 
does not begin well. It is about a little girl named Bluebell Ga'td. She has 
some very exciting adventures which you will hear about if you read the book. 

From the fourth grade: 

A New Year’s Bargain, by Susan Coolidge. I like it very much because 
it kept up being interesting. It is about a girl and a boy who lived with their 
grandfather in the woods. And how they made a bargain with the months 
to each tell them a story and give them a present. 

American Indians, by Frederick Starr. I read it through. I like it 
because it tells about Indians and I like stories about Indians and their fights. 

Jack of All Trades, by Daniel Beard. I like it very much. I liked it 
because it was about making things. I am making a house at school so this 
book is very useful. 

Emmeline, by Singmaster. I can say one thing about this book that it is 
not like other stories about what every child does every day. It is about a 
girl who lived in the Civil War and her mother sends her to her grandmother 
and grandfather and they are not there and the rebels come and she helps 
bandage the wounded rebels. 

The following criticisms were made by the fourth grade on 
their own book notes: 

1. It is not necessary to say “‘I like it” as well as “It is inter- 
esting.” 

2. Many of the reviews would not help a person who is a 
stranger to the book to know whether he wishes to read it or not. 

3. The review should ée// the part you liked. 

4. It should tell why you liked it. 

5. It should give only important points. 

Written with the feeling that they are to be a guide and help 
to other boys and girls and to the librarian; written as some 
third-grade children decided for themselves that they should be 
written—to tell ““whether we liked a book or whether we didn’t 
and what we liked about it and this would help the librarian to 
know whether we like that kind of a book and would help her to 
tell other people what kind of books the third grade like to read”’ 
these notes will be an aid in obtaining what the English department 
of today is seeking for—sincerity in expression rather than an 
expression of what the child thinks is expected of him. 

With the English department the library ought to help in 
furnishing a measure of children’s reading, a record of progression; 
as an English librarian has said: 
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The ideal] librarian must have that true wisdom—the product of experience 
and sympathy—which recognizes that boys must be led on very gradually, 
and that to recommend books of a better class too early is apt to discourage a 
taste for reading altogether. One librarian of long standing has told me that 
he is only just beginning to learn, after many years of this work, what can 
really be done towards helping boys to make a true progress in the choice of 
books. He points out that it is of no value to say that a boy of a certain age 
should read and enjoy a certain book, and the comparison must not be made 
between one boy and others of his age, but between a boy as he is and as he 
was at earlier stages of his life. 

We have spoken of the way in which the library and the English 
department may aid in bringing together all sides of life as experi- 
enced by the child. They can, by working together, help also in 
bridging the distance between the past and the present. 

In the present period of adjustment it may be that there is too 
great eagerness to discard the old just because it is old. Working 
together, English department and library may remind us that we 
must not, after all, give up too readily what Professor Greenlaw 
called, in an address before the California Association of High 
School Teachers last July, ‘the Great Tradition.” By this he 
means, to quote his own words, not only ‘“‘quickened imagination 
in our contemplation of the past,’ but ‘the responsibility of the 
teacher, the scholar, while not losing sight of his special work, to 
connect that work with the supreme task of our generation, to 
build on the foundations of democracy laid in the past, the new 
democracy which is to be.”’ 

Sir Gilbert Murray has said: ‘There is always a place for 
protests against the main convention, for rebellion, paradox, 
partisanship, and individuality and for every personal taste that is 
sincere. Progress comes by contradiction. Eddies and tossing 
spray add to the beauty of every stream and keep the water from 
stagnancy.” But he says also that one must “be able to keep 
hold of the past and treasure up the history of the past so that in a 
present that may be angry or sordid he can call back the spirit 
with which brave men long ago faced the same evils. He draws 
out of the past high thoughts and great emotions; he draws also 
the strength that comes from communion with brotherhood.’” 
* Great Britain Education Department, Special Reports, Vol. VI. 

2 The Religion of a Man of Letters, 
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English teachers and librarians must comprehend both of 
these attitudes. The present-day efforts to make education real, 
to make education practical, sometimes cause us to run the risk of 
overemphasizing its value as a commercial asset. As for example, 
the situation which has arisen in the field of modern languages, 
where the treasures of Spanish literature are overlooked and 
students are urged to study the language because it will increase 
the salaries they may receive from commercial houses in the 
future. Here again library and English department can unite in 
emphasizing the fact that there are certain eternal values ‘without 
money and without price.” 

There was an editiorial a few weeks ago in the New York Times 
called ‘The Return of the Book.”’ After speaking of the larger 
number of books advertised by the publishers it continued: 

The demand for reading matter is such that the publishers feel justified in 
extraordinary demands to meet it. Few symptoms could be more promising 
for the return of the public mind to its normal sanity. In comparison to the 
reign of jazz and farce, the reading of even the lighter order of novels is welcome. 
At the worst, it indicates a mind which is self-contained, a nervous organization 
which is capable of sustaining solitude. The best allies of the spirit are the 
fireside and the study lamp... . . It is a step in the right direction and a 
long one, that the public has turned to books and reading. 


Whatever the ‘‘new education” turns out to be, there is no 
doubt that it will be finally a Jarger education than any we have 
known before, an education comprising more diverse elements, 
an education stretching between more distant extremes. In the 
English department and the library these extremes have a common 
ground on which to meet. 

Just as Arnold Bennett says, you must hold the balance for 
yourself between the inspiring kind of literature and the informing 
kind, since, ‘‘if you stick exclusively to the one you may become 
a mere debauchee of the emotions; if you stick exclusively to the 
other you may cease to live in any full sense.’* So in the school, 
the library and the English department may help to hold the 
balance between the cultural and vocational elements of the 
education of the future. 


t Literary Taste; How to Form It. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF THE FAILURE IN ENGLISH 


BERTIE BACKUS 
Junior High School, Huntington, West Virginia 

First, let me state my very firm conviction that there are no 
failures in English as English. There may be a few students who 
are inherently unable to grasp the principles of mathematics or 
science or manual arts, but there is no pupil who cannot, if his case 
be properly diagnosed and the work adapted to his needs, make 
real progress in English. English is the cosmopolite of college and 
high-school curricula. There is enough of the logical in the con- 
struction and analysis to satisfy the student of the strongest mathe- 
matical bent, enough of the obscure and hidden to interest the 
delver into science, enough of romance and beauty to entrance the 
most imaginative and poetic; and yet of the 187 failures in our high 
school for the last semester 49 were failures in English. The 
percentage of failure for all subjects was 7.1, while the percentage 
of failure in English was 8.2. And what is true of Huntington is 
true of high schools everywhere. Why this high percentage of 
failures, you ask, if every pupil can make a creditable showing 
in English ? 

A grouping or classification of pupils who fail may help us to 
answer this question. Failure in English is due to one of three 
causes: (1) lack of interest and application on the part of the 
student, (2) inability to discover his own difficulties, or (3) lack 
of mental ability to keep pace with the class. A questionnaire, 
submitted to seventy Seniors in my own classes, disclosed the fact 
that twenty-two had failed somewhere in their English course in 
high school. Of this number, fifteen belong to the first group of 
blasé students who have keen intellect but who fail because of 
inattention to work, five belong to that smaller group of students 
who are conscientious but do not recognize their own difficulties 
and so can do nothing to overcome them, and two come in the only 
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class that really should be called backward pupils—those of sub- 
normal mentality. Of that first group of fifteen, six ranked in class 
A in a psychological test given early in the year. Of the five 
people in my classes making an average of 95, three were from this 
group that had failed in English in a previous course. 

Obviously then, our first problem is sizing up the pupil and 
placing him properly. Properly grouped, the remedy is simple. 
The number of b/asé failures in English is out of all proportion to 
that in any other subject, because there is not the zest of untried 
fields, as in science or mathematics, nor the utilitarian appeal of the 
manual arts. The subject-content is often juvenile to the pupil’s 
stimulated and sophisticated taste. It has been my observation 
that more students of this group fail in English because it is too easy 
than because it is too difficult. In dealing with this type of failure 
we must rid ourselves of all notions that classes in English I must 
read Snowbound and Ivanhoe and classes in English II must read 
Lady of the Lake and Silas Marner ad infinitum et “ad nauseatum,”’ 
and that Johnny cannot enter the sacred portals of English V 
before English IV has been duly dissected and the percentages 
accurately recorded in the office files. Often a transfer from English 
III to English V or from English IV to English VI, where the 
subject-matter is more adapted to his experience and development 
and where the class is more nearly of his ability and tastes, will 
transform a flunker and a truant into an interested student. You 
have aroused his pride in his own ability; you have given him some- 
thing to work for; he must make good to justify your faith; he is 
under obligation to you and he will strive manfully to meet that 
obligation. 

Ob yes, I have tried my own prescription. There is a certain 
captain in the United States Army somewhere down on the border 
who came into my class of English I, having ‘‘flunked” it twice 
before. And after four weeks of infrequent attendance and absolute 
disregard for class assignments he was sure, I saw, to “flunk” it 
again. He was sixteen, keen, and bright as could be, but bored 
to death at being classed with ‘‘babies” and at having to read 
“‘Horatius at the Bridge”’ and other thrilling “‘ kindergarten stuff.”’ 
With my principal’s permission, I transferred him to English IV 
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with the privilege of making credit for English I, II, and III by 
outside work and tests. Needless to say he more than justified 
my faith. 

That was the most spectacular success I have ever had in 
transferring pupils who were failing to a class of high rank, although 
I have tried this solution of adjustment a dozen times and it has 
always worked; but then I prescribed it only in cases where I knew 
it would work. 

A not-so-common but much more difficult problem is that of the 
conscientious student who fails and does not know why he fails, 
and fails again because he has failed. This group of pupils requires 
all the patience and skill of the most conscientious teacher. The 
teacher who would be of real service here must concede that the 
solution of each pupil’s problem, whether it be one of punctuation, 
spelling, mastery of the fundamental usages of English grammar, 
interpreting the thought of the sentence, or properly analyzing the 
motives of the hero, is of vitally more importance than that he 
shall have learned facts of biography or completed an assigned 
number of pages of rhetoric. Work with this group of students 
must be individual. The problem and project method must take 
the place of the formal recitation. 

Last year my principal called me into the office to help solve 
the problem of a girl who was then a Junior and who had an excellent 
record in mathematics and science but who had failed in English 
four times and in history twice. The only reason that she could 
assign for her failure was her inability to spell correctly and to 
read rapidly. A series of tests disclosed the fact that she had no 
idea of phonics. She was just as likely to begin “‘hear” with an 
m or at as an h, and frequently she wrote words of two syllables 
without a single vowel. Sounds and letters had no association 
for her—not because she was sound deaf, but because she had 
never been taught phonics. Naturally, she could not pronounce 
any better than she could spell. Three weeks of incessant drill in 
the front pages of McGuffey’s speller showed her the method of 
attack and she has been hard at work ever since. Last semester 
she carried five subjects in high school, four hours a week in night 
school, and tutored in English, passing the semester’s work with a 
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general average of 80 per cent. She will graduate this year with 
her class, and you could not pick out her test paper in any subject 
because of poor spelling. 

By a series of tests on fundamentals of English, as spelling, 
punctuation, use of verbs and pronouns, vocabulary, and a general 
comprehension test, I tried out the problem and project method 
with a class of Seniors last year. After giving the tests I graphed 
on the board the standing of each pupil in each test. A grade of 
75 per cent was required for passing. A heavy red line separated 
the failures from those passing. From a series of carefully prepared 
exercises each pupil worked out his own problem: when he had 
successfully passed the red line on the graph he attacked another 
problem. It frequently happened that there were four or five 
different groups in my classroom at one period, each group working 
upon a different problem. But every boy knew why he wasn’t 
“‘good in English”’ and just how to go about correcting his mistakes. 
To insure speed as well as accuracy, two weeks was the maximum 
time allowed any student in which to pass the red line in any test. 

I discovered, quite by accident, a very interesting by-product 
of this semester’s work. On the day of the final test, a half dozen 
boys dropped into my room to watch me grade papers. They 
were so interested in the standing of certain pupils that I began to 
ask questions, and then they told me the story. They had organ- 
ized among themselves a Better-English Club and had elected 
certain fellows professors. ‘They were anxious to know the standing 
of their “profs.” Two of the “profs,” by-the-way, barely passed 
with a grade of 75, and there were some changes in the faculty. 
So interested were the pupils themselves that I have been called to 
the telephone after nine o’clock in the evening to settle some disputed 
point in English usage. And the teacher of mathematics tells me 
that the Better-English Club carried its activities even into the 
trigonometry class. 

Once in my checkered career as a teacher of English have I had 
a chance to experiment with a really subnormal group of students. 
There were a dozen of them culled from the various classes, all boys 
who had habitually “flunked” in English. My principal gave 
permission to make my own course of study. That was in 1915 
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when champions of Germany were quite as numerous and more 
vociferous than those of England; and so the war served as a point 
of departure. The Literary Digest published a dictionary of war 
terms that furnished many a needed lesson in spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and word study. The Digest itself was material for debate 
and oral composition. War ballads from Scott to Kipling were 
read and enjoyed. We mimeographed our ballads in the office, 
the boys taking turns running off the copies. We read The Crisis, 
; the Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, and other war novels. We 
even studied Shakespere’s Henry V. No, “studied” is hardly the 
correct verb to use. They didn’t know a thing about Bardolf or 
Mrs. Quickly and they could not have selected the climax and 
falling action if their grade had depended upon it, but they could 
declaim with vigor: 

“Now lords, for France,” .... “No King of England if not 
king of France,” and ‘‘Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more,” “‘Be copy now to men of grosser blood and teach men 





how to war.” 

There was much oral composition, much to study of newspaper 
and magazine, but very little English as English was taught; and 
yet I list that semester’s work as one of the most successful of my 
teaching. 

Having failed some hundred or more pupils in my own classes, 
I may be pardoned the conclusion that the English teacher who 
habitually fails even a small percentage of her class either is lazy or 
lacks the professional interest and equipment to solve her difficul- 
ties. The solution of our problem lies not in failure—that is shirk- 
ing our responsibility—but in a flexible course of study adapted to 
the needs of the class, a keen appreciation on our own part of the 
difficulties of the individual pupils, and a separate class for the 
really subnormal. Only when we as English teachers have faced 
our problem squarely and solved it, will English cease to be a 
drudgery and a bore and become, as it should be, the joy of every 
high-school boy’s day. 



















HOW SHALL THE CROOKED BE MADE STRAIGHT? 
EMERSON GRANT SUTCLIFFE 

University of Minnesota 
The great-grandfather of all modern American textbooks of 
English composition, A. S. Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric, has often 
been caviled at because of the unfeeling fashion in which it exposes 
the frailties of the great. The result of calling the attention of the 
just-about-to-be-tutored to the grammatical faux pas of Dickens, 
to the unmaidenly and yet unattached participles of Jane Austen, 
or to the slanginess of Thackeray has seemed to many dubious in 
the extreme. The youthful are accustomed to the ancient men- 
dacities that the classics can do no wrong and that everything in 
print is right. ‘They find it hard, these critics assert, not to copy 
the flaws which have been placed before them, especially with 

such apparent, though unintended, sanction. 

No doubt the critics’ objection is in line with universal human 
experience, literary and other. Given a chance to err or to go 
straight as the result of imitation, it is decidedly more human to 
err than not to err. In imitation, the false seems easier to follow 
than the true. The student of journalism flings grammatical and 
mechanical accuracy to the winds and thinks himself licensed to an 
abandon of cheapness, tawdriness, and outworn phrases simply 
because some cheap but undeniably professional brethren of the 
fraternity are thus addicted. The would-be successor to O. Henry 
catches his trick of flashy cleverness, and upsets the reader with 
the indispensable “flip” at the end, missing the quick humanity 
and wide significance of O. Henry at his best. 

The “old Adam” is so strong, the propensity to make the 
wrong choice so great, that it can never with impunity be left out 
of account. The teacher must for this reason always be careful not 
to warn against a possible iniquity which but for the teacher the 
student would never have thought of committing, whatever his 
predisposition to evil. Many students, being told what to do 
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and at the same time what not to do, lost in a complication of 
directions, mistake the wrong road for the right. Especially is 
this true with regard to sentences. Hence some have objected to 
the useful (but too, too many) manuals which have followed in 
Woolley’s train and to Woolley’s Handbook of Composition itself, 
because they place too much stress on the errors to the extent of 
obscuring the proper forms. 

Sowing the rhetoric text with error is likely to produce a plentiful 
crop of tares. Yet so liberally bestrewn is the average text, 
especially the chapter on sentences, with the rags, bones, and 
hanks of hair from faulty themes—or the writer’s deliberately 
disordered imagination—that the reader may well think himself 
(for this reason and others) in a literary morgue. 

With regard to sentences, the question always has been: “Why 
is this sentence wrong?”’’ Never, well, hardly ever: “Why is this 
right ?”’ Always: “What is wrong with this?” and never: ‘‘Is 
everything right ?’’ Examinations are too frequently constructed 
on this principle; recitations are too frequently misguided by it. 
A myriad of exercises and examinations have contained the direc- 
tion: “Point out the errors in the following sentences,” and have 
followed it with some of the flotsam and jetsam that have given to 
many a chapter on sentences the appearance of an exanimate 
shipwreck. 

The effect on the student is deplorable, on the teacher madden- 
ing. Confronted with the warning: ‘‘You must find something 
wrong. Now, what is it?” the student, unable to see the error, 
or his attention distracted from it by something that looks like an 
error, cries “‘Havoc!”’ on something entirely innocuous, and 
thereby causes the teacher, not altogether justly, to let slip the 
dogs of war. 

The book of specimens and other selected reading are used to 
set before the student patterns of righteousness so far as diction, 
paragraphs, and larger matters of structure are concerned. But 
with regard to sentences he is asked such questions as: “What 
is the matter with the following sentence: ‘Whistling blithely 
the dog barked and ran beside his master’’’? He is seldom givena 
sentence from a writer recognized as skilled in sentence structure 
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and asked such a question as: ‘Announced by all the trumpets 
of the sky, arrives the snow. Is the participle announced in this 
sentence used correctly or incorrectly? Why?” With regard 
to the former sentence many students could patter (having seen 
the incriminating ing by which and by which alone they are accus- 
tomed to descry a participle). “ Dangling participle” or ‘Faulty 
reference of participle ’’ according to the terminology that their 
teacher favors. Yet in most cases have they learned as much 
and in as profitable a way, as the student who can satisfactorily 
justify the announced in Emerson’s line ? 

Not infrequently, a student will be dissatisfied with the prudent 
answer “dangling participle” of those who have learned to dodge 
the dangers of a little knowledge, and will go rashly on: ‘‘A parti 
ciple should never be used to begin a sentence.’’ No wonder 
he has formulated this generalization; so many instances of 
unattached participles at the beginnings of sentences have been 
brought to his notice, and so little emphasis has been put on 
examples of the participle used correctly in this position. 

Since the student must correct his own errors in sentence 
structure, it is necessary, of course, that he deal with faulty sen- 
tences so that he may learn methods of correction. But the stress 
should always be on the perfection attained and the means ot 
attaining it, rather than on the bad example. 

There is something to be said, too, against the use of faulty 
sentences, puny in thought and word in other particulars besides 
those on which his attention is meant to be focused. Even if 
these sentences are, in these respects also, similar to the student’s 
own, the objection must still hold that he is subject to the bane- 
fulness of such an environment. In meeting this difficulty, the 
teacher or textbook writer may find profit in making decrepit or 
spotted the upright or immaculate sentences of good writers 
The student may learn, for instance, how to point an antithesis 
by telling which he prefers, and why, of the two sentences: 
“(z) The world will little note nor long remember what we say here 
but it can never forget what they did here. (2) We say things 
here the world will not remember very long, but it will never 
forget what they did here.’’ There is, too, in such a practice the 
incidental advantage that by chewing sentences with real meat 
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in them the student has food for thought, suggestion, or reflection. 
f When the members of a well-articulated sentence are thus dis- 
jointed, care ought, as always, to be taken that the admirable 
original is brought into due prominence. 

In many cases, it will not be necessary or desirable to pervert 
the good. Find in the book of specimens a passage rich in effective 
use of pronouns, or of parallel structure. Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech would satisfy in both respects. The interlacing wrought 
here by the demonstratives is worthy of respect and emulation. 
The neat union of like ideas in like grammatical forms demands 
attention and imitation. Or, to wade into dangerous waters, 
pick out an impeccable unit, begun with a capital and ended with a 
period, but devoid of either verb or subject, and ask the student to 
distinguish it from the type of incomplete sentence on which his 
teacher cries anathema. Adopting the same point of view, ask 
the student to tell why the author of established reputation—or 
the editor or printer for him—has in this or that sentence or 
paragraph used a colon here, semicolons there, and commas else- 
where. 

Some such method ought to be used at the very beginning, 
before the student has become accustomed to the thought that 
learning to write sentences must always take place on fields of 
carnage. Let him be introduced to pronouns and participles, to 
subordinating and co-ordinating conjunctions, as tools well used, 
and he may never grow to look on them as uninteresting pitfalls. 

In this manner, the student’s whole attitude toward his com- 
position course, as well as his attitude toward sentences, may be 
favorably affected. In cooking over the desiccated olla podrida 
of sentences gathered from everywhere, but usually issuing from 
puerile brains, the student senses a remoteness from actuality, or 
at least from life that is earnest. Having before him, on the other 
hand, the successful work of successful writers, and looking at 
sentences in their normal association with other sentences, he 
comes to the realization that knowledge and application of gram- 
mar, necessary to the conscious writing of good sentences, is a vital 





thing. 
When sentences are to be considered, why analyze the wrong 


always? Why not sometimes analyze the right ? 




















ENGINEERING ENGLISH 


P. B. MCDONALD 
New York University, New York City 


A member of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, who had had experience in editing an engineering 
journal and in teaching English to engineering students, wrote a 
“letter to the editor’ of the monthly Bulletin of the Society, in 
June, 1919. This letter criticized the English of the contributors 
to the Bulletin, and suggested that the engineering professors who 
write for the Bulletin should be more careful of their words and 
sentences. To give point to his letter, the English teacher cited 
some sentences from a recent number of the Bulletin that were 
particularly muddled in construction, giving the page number in 
each instance. 

Nothing was heard from his letter for several months, during 
which new numbers of the Bulletin appeared, but without the 
“letter to the editor.”’ Finally, in November, after the English 
teacher had made several attempts to find out what had happened 
to his letter, he was informed by the officials of the Society that 
objection was taken to the letter’s citing of specific instances, 
since this was being ‘‘entirely too personal,” and that the letter 
had not been published because it “dealt in such personalities.”’ 
The letter was finally published only after the writer of it had 
removed the exact references to the errors which he criticized. 

This incident shows the great difficulty that arises in trying to 
improve the English of engineers. The Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education ostensibly is working to improve engineer- 
ing education, and its officers make high-sounding speeches about 
“broadening the minds’ of engineers and “co-operating” with 
other branches of education, yet it refused free criticism of the 
English in its Bulletin. 

The trouble, of course, is not entirely on the side of the engineer- 
ing professors. The English and engineering departments have 
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long been incompatible. The engineering colleges complain that 
the professors of English do not teach the kind of English that the 
engineering students require. Instead of training young scientists 
to see language as a wonderful and precise tool of which the pos- 
session means power and satisfaction, the English professor too 
often has disgusted his class by pedantic analyses of dry essays on 
“The Importance of Dust”’ or ‘The Academic Relation between 
Science and Literature.’’ Or instead of skilfully leading the 
engineer to discover adventure in reading, frequently the English 
professor has bored him by parading a Walter Pater or Matthew 
Arnold personality before a class of young men who want to 
become Hoovers and Pasteurs. 

Too often professors of English in engineering colleges have 
held toward literature the point of view of the Babu mentioned by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his Art of Writing. They have been 
“trying all the while to embellish our poor language, to make it 
more floriferous, more poetical—like the Babu for example who, 
reporting his mother’s death, wrote, ‘Regret to inform you, the 
hand that rocked the cradle has kicked the bucket.’ ”’ Such 
ornamenters of English, continues ‘‘Q,” say ‘‘adverse climatic 
conditions’’ when they mean “‘bad weather’’; and “‘he was con- 
veyed to his place of residence in an intoxicated condition” when 
they mean “he was carried home drunk.’ Is it any wonder that 
the teaching of English in engineering colleges has languished ? 
As one engineering student remarked, “Going to English class is 
like taking a dose of medicine.’”’ So stands the case from the point 
of view of the engineer. 

There is fault, then, on both sides. The engineering depart- 
ments have repelled suggestions and criticisms about their excep- 
tionally bad English. The English departments have sought to 
foist literary flourishes and belles-lettres on young men interested 
in science and adventure. Engineering students should be taught 
English neither by a floriferous post-impressionist, nor by a dry- 
as-dust analyst. Perhaps the best type of teacher for this difficult 
position is an engineering graduate who has developed an interest 
in literature. Personality should be accounted more important 
than academic degrees, and experience in engineering journalism 
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more important than a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon or medieval 
research. Besides knowing the conventional facts of literature, the 
successful teacher to engineering students should know something 
about the history of science. Such a book as Walter Libby’s 
Introduction to the History of Science is much more likely to furnish 
a class of engineering students with the proper perspective and 
groundwork for wide reading than a text in the history of literature. 
As Professor C. Alphonso Smith of the United States Naval 
Academy has pointed out, the young engineer is not at all inter- 
ested in the history of literature taught for its own sake. Instead of 
being concerned with variations in the dramas of the Elizabethans, 
the engineering student is willing to read about Galileo or Descartes 
or Bacon and their ideas on natural philosophy. As Sir William 
Osler has suggested, the literature of classical periods can be studied 
for its bearing on science as well as for its value as belles-lettres. 
An enormous field of possibilities in teaching has been neglected 
in this overlooking of the history of science, especially in its appli- 
cation to the needs of engineering students. The old philosophers, 
from Plato down to modern times, were interested in many of the 
problems that engage the attention of engineers today—the theory 
of atoms, the philosophy of mathematics, the explanation of 
change, the relation between physics and chemistry, etc. It is 
on such historical theses that a teacher of literature to engineering 
students should be informed, rather than on the rhyme-schemes of 
the sonnet or the philology of Chaucer’s verbs. 

Two opposing schools of thought in our universities need to be 
reconciled and harmonized—the supporters of the liberal arts and 
the supporters of applied science. There is need for a broader 
knowledge on each side as to the good in the other’s cause. There 
is need, likewise, of free criticism and open discussion, coupled 
with generous tolerance and a more imaginative friendliness. 
Only by such means can English and engineering be made mutually 
helpful. 

















THE ROUND TABLE 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH HOME-MADE PLAYS 


In our high school, twice a year, we face the great task of putting 
on a very ambitious dramatic performance. In previous years, we have 
simplified the production as much as seemed to us compatible with 
bringing out the values of the plays we were using, and by doing every- 
thing ourselves we have cut thecost as lowas we could and keep our literary 
and dramatic consciences clear. But one item has been steadily increas- 
ing in cost; that is the royalty on good modern plays. Of course we 
have done our share of Shakespeare and Sheridan, but occasionally we 
feel the desire to do something modern, and the cost of modern plays 
has risen with the cost of living. We have used ‘‘ The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife,” ‘ Neighbors,” “Prunella,” “Fortune and Men’s Eyes,” 
and various others, paying sometimes $50 royalty. On a bill of good 
modern one-act plays, the royalty can hardly be less than $40. 

This year, for the first time, we saw our way out. Our newly organ- 
ized junior college was doing quite creditable work in the dramatization 
of short-stories and in the writing of one-act plays. It took courage to 
use the home-made product for so big a venture, but with chattering 
teeth we determined to try it. We were setting ourselves a severe test, 
for it is tradition that our shows must “go”’ with our public, and our 
public has come to be quite a little wider than the school and its 
patrons. 

When Rhetoric 3 in junior college, which is open to Sophomores in 
their first semester, had produced six miniature plays of problematic 
acting value (all dramatic value is problematic until an audience has 
solved the problem) we called together the proud authors and the 
graduating class, which was to furnish the actors. Up to this time the 


authors had acted as a group. Now each author chose a teacher to 
be his guide and refuge in time of storm, and launched himself in the 
new role of producer. The authors helped to choose their own casts. 
Undoubtedly they would have gained more by choosing freely and as 
mistakenly as they sometimes did; but we have to “put over our 
plays,”’ so the autocrats played a larger part here than they otherwise 
should. 
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Each play now formed a center for a new group, which progressed 
sometimes “‘socially,”’ sometimes in a most unsocial manner when actor 
and author differed in the interpretation of precious lines. But if, as 
Mr. Dewey tells us, school is to be life, this was admirable, for we gave 
a few fine imitations of real stage rehearsals, except that vocabularies 
were restrained by the school situation. One of the battles was waged 
over the fine question as to whether a certain comedian was funnier 
when he carried a dictionary or when he appeared armed only with the 
author’s wit. 7 

Some authors showed a strong desire to change their most cherished 
lines when they heard them from the stage; some of them were so 
unhumanly broad-minded that they even accepted emendations from the 
actors; others proved to be strict constructionists and insisted on the 
letter and the spirit of the text. But in every case it was evident that 
the authors learned more from the rehearsals than they had from 
Clayton Hamilton, Price, and Archer combined. 

New workers joined the groups, as carpenters, scene painters, 
make-up men, and costumers were needed. 

Some of the six teachers sat back and suggested only when things 
were obviously going wrong, acting as a sort of safety device in the 
interest of the future audience. Others took a more active part. 

In all cases the voice training had to be done largely by the teacher, 
for our auditorium is tricky. It is abnormally long and hasa way of swal- 
lowing voices that has left many a professional speaker pawing the air in 
dumb fury as viewed and not heard from beneath the balcony. The 
enunciation of the actors must be unusually good and a voice that is 
not correctly produced is lost, no matter how hard it is forced. But 
all of the six teachers are trained voice producers; some of them have 
had the best dramatic training here and abroad, so they can do things 
with voices that student producers could never do. 

The authors felt at first that the more scenery they had the more 
professional the performance would be, but a little study of the “styliza- 
tion”’ produced by the art department converted all but one of the casts, 
so we were spared five sets of full professional scenery. 

In the matter of footlights we were not so successful. The actors 
felt that they could never get the full value of their stage experience 


“foots.” And when, a daylight performance having been 


without 
decided on in the interest of fuel and light economy, they ound they 
were not even to have black lines under their eyes, life hardly seemed 


worth living. But at the evening performance, when they were properly 
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made up, and the foctlights burned sometimes red, sometimes blue, and 
sometimes amber, they acted for all they were worth, and under the 
stimulus of laughter from people who had paid to laugh and be interested, 
they acted better than they knew. Half the student-body went home 
determined to write plays. 

As an enlargement of the co-operative scheme, starting with a 
nucleus of six playwrights, subdividing into six groups, and taking unto 
themselves each a cast and a full stage crew, it was a distinct success. 
Everybody got more real stage training and more social training than 
under our usual system with plays. 

I forgot to say that the authors wrote all the newspaper stories 
and unselfishly left themselves in the background to glorify the actors, 
that they arranged the plays in what they considered the psychological 
sequence, and that one actor and one author, who in spite of merit did 
not fit into the general scheme withdrew on their own motion and took 
over the difficult tasks of stage management and scene shifting. It 
was a triumph for democracy. 

And the authors had been given the only genuine incentive for 
writing—an audience. Think how many a poor potboiler in Green- 
wich Village is pining away for the lack of just that thing. 

FRANK G. TOMPKINS 

CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 

Detroit, MICH. 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE COMPOSITION CLASS 

My experience in socializing the composition class has been chiefly 
in the third-year Digest class, so called because we use the Literary 
Digest as the basis of our work. The account might be divided into 
preliminary step, organization, preparation, class in action, criticisms. 
During the first week of the fall term I announce that the Digest is 
sold to us for five cents a copy, and ask the children to find out how 
many of their parents are willing to have them subscribe. As fathers 
and mothers always consent gladly, we send in our order. After the 
first issue comes, and we grow somewhat acquainted with it— 
incidentally, the members of the class have come to know each other 
a little—we hold a meeting to organize. 

Of course, the first step is to elect officers: a president, whose duty 
it is to preside at the weekly meetings; a treasurer, who receives all 
money, payable in advance on Monday, keeps a strict record of it, 
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and sends a money order at the end of each month (I usually check 
her by letting girls, in answer to roll call on Tuesday, reply, “ Paid” 
or “Not paid,” instead of ‘“Present.’), and in addition also 
writes all letters of complaint to Funk and Wagnalls, concerning 
shortage of periodicals, delay in delivery, or mistake in bills; a secretary, 
who keeps records of meetings and takes care of correspondence other 
than that concerning magazines. Next they select their “group leaders,” 
three or four, according to size of class, who are individually responsible 
for seven or eight girls who are next chosen from the members at large, 
in the following manner: the girl who received highest number of 
votes—the leader of Group I—has first choice; the leader of Group II, 
second choice; next, third; and finally, the girl who ranked fourth. 
Alternation of selection (planned to keep one girl from getting all of the 
best material) continues until every girl is chosen except the president, 
who has duties enough without serving on a group once in every three 
or four weeks, as the case may be, for the groups take charge in turn 
of the program of meetings. Hence the secret ballot is used in all 
elections except that of group members, in which the first step in “give 
and take” appears when Leader I mentions the girl that Leader II 
had fully determined to have. 

There are several steps in what I have called the preparation. 
First, the arrival and distribution of papers. This usually takes place 
on Thursday when the issue to be reported on one week from the 
following day, Friday, is given out by the treasurer, or by someone whom 
she selects while the former checks names from her list. In these 
stirring times, the news is sometimes rather antiquated at the expira- 
tion of a week; in that case, the girl gives her report changed in accord- 
ance with latest reports from the newspaper. Second, on the Monday 
preceding the day of meeting the group leader must have in her hand 
the names of articles selected by members to be reported upon. This 
gives the Jeader time to arrange and prepare an interesting affair, and 
individuals time to read, discuss with friends, or ask teacher any ques- 
tions before Friday. Third, there is the matter of guests, for one or 
more of whom the group in charge is responsible—teachers, fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, preachers, friends in general; the only require- 
ment is that they have one. Invitations, in form of informal notes, 
give motivation for composition work here. Last year the class 
invited the president of the former year to take charge of a meeting and, 
at its close, give her opinion of the work of that class in comparison 
with her own. I wish you could have heard her criticism, inevitably 
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extemporaneous, of the strong and weak points in each group. This 
idea of guests has brought closer touch not only between classes, for 
girls often are excused from study periods to visit, and between English 
and other departments, for some girl must have her favorite teacher 
there to see the work, but between the church and school, for we have 
had several pastors and their wives, and most important of all between 
the home and school, for not only sisters and mothers, but actually 
fathers, have come—and said they enjoyed it, too. 

The main feature, however, is the class in action. When the bell 
rings, the teacher is seated in a pupil’s desk at rear of room. The 
girls enter and seat themselves wherever they desire—always as far 
front as they can crowd, always two in a “‘single’’ desk—social instinct, 
you see. Digests, open on desk, are in evidence, for the speaker may 
wish to refer to a cartoon, a special selection, ora map. The president, 
seated at the teacher’s desk, calls the class to order, as a matter of form, 
not necessity. During the four years that I have had them, I have 
never seen a noisy Digest class; once in a while, they grow rather excited 
over some subject they are discussing, but the president has always 
been able to check that by ‘“‘recognizing’’ the one to speak. The 
secretary calls the roll, to which each girl responds by telling the number 
of articles she has read during the week, usually including the first 
or leading one. In the record book if a girl reports “16 including 
first,” she is marked 16*, if “16 minus first,” just 16. Although the 
girls know that absolutely mo credit is given for anything done in this 
class—it’s their own social organization, conducted for themselves, by 
themselves—the average, I should say, is between twelve and eighteen 
articles per issue. Sometimes, to vary the calling of roll, the secretary 
surprises an individual by asking her to tell a joke, explain a cartoon, 
or to give a sentence summary of some important event. Next the 
treasurer gives her report. Last year this entailed special work because 
we were permitted to take one or two “free-will”’ offerings, the chief of 
which amounted to twelve or fifteen dollars for Armenian sufferers—the 
result of a report, without an appeal, given by a girl who so impressed 
the class that it appointed a committee of three to interview the prin- 
cipal, and secure his consent to the collection. 

The president is then allowed not more than ten minutes for 
“quizzing”’ the class on the leading article if the group leader has told her 
it is not part of her program, or, more frequently, for asking questions— 
being sure to call on bashful girls—upon newspaper articles including 
those of the very morning on which they report, and you would be 
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surprised to see how many girls read the paper before they come to 
school in order to be able to reply. 

At the end of her time, the president turns the meeting over to the 
group leader for the day, who takes a chair beside the president and 
secretary, who are already at the front of room. She usually gives a 
two- or three-minute talk on the thing which impressed her most during 
the week, leading up to the first article to be reported on by a member 
of her group whom she calls to the front. At the close of each report, 
any girl wishing to ask the speaker a question about something that 
was not clear, or to challenge some remark, or to add information, is 
welcome to rise at once and proceed. Sometimes most exciting and 
amusing conversations involving remarks from the majority of the 
class take place at this time. ‘The leader is responsible for transitions 
between the articles reported on by her group. Naturally her program 
has to be planned with care, some days ahead. When all the members 
of her group have reported—each is supposed to take five minutes, 
but no serious criticism is made if, once in a while, she varies from three 
to seven minutes, if the report is less or more interesting—the leader turns 
the meeting back into the charge of the president, who, if time permits, 
calls upon any member of class, usually one who needs it most, to give 
an informal one-minute report on some article that impressed her. At 
the close of the hour, the president names two girls to whom all other 
members of class, who have been quietly “jotting down”’ criticisms 
during period, pass these papers. The former organize and classify 
errors for each girl, to be dictated and corrected during the first ten 
minutes of the following Monday period, and copied in a special section 
of her notebook so that she can watch her mistakes and work for improve- 
ment. If they “run over”’ that time, or, once in a while, if no serious 
errors have been made, the slip of paper containing corrections is handed 
to the girl to be copied. Erroneous ideas, indications of wrong influence, 
are considered during this time. As an outline for criticisms is worked 
out by class and teacher before the actual work of the year begins, 
each individual knows exactly what she is doing. 

ALICE CALDER 

EASTERN HicH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 
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I would not plague young climbers now to try 
A stretch that is beyond their utmost reach, 
Or write a sonnet, length and line to teach, 
Unless an equal task I’d take, that I 
Might feel the cause and strength of their outcry 
That it’s too cruel; practice what I preach, 
To get the water’s rhythm from the beach, 
Or crystallize in words a pulse or sigh. 
Echoes awaken vibrant in their souls, 
As courageful they hearken for a rhyme, 
And scan with hopeful beats their first wild springs 
To mount a Pegasus, and stir his wings 
With breath mechanical; his hoofs keep time, 
And forth the awkward fourteenth line unrolls! 


SELINA SHARPE 
San Luis Oxsitspo HicH ScHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


TIME-SAVING DEVICES IN ENGLISH WORK 

Time, I have found, is a commodity which in the hands of the 
English teacher would smooth out many difficulties. I have not dis- 
covered a recipe for its manufacture, but I am offering a few simple 
and probably not original suggestions for time saving. 

I realize now that nearly all my English-teaching life I have 
squandered hours in a mad pursuit through all the textbooks I owned 
for a certain exercise I had once used and wished to use again. That, 
at least, is over for me. I have classified in a notebook, in alphabetical 
order, all the common errors in both grammar and punctuation which 
I continually find on student’s papers and for which I need exercises. 
Under these classified errors I put the names of the books and number 
of page to which I can turn quickly for exercises based on these errors. 
For example under the “comma fault” in punctuation I have: 

Woolley’s Hand Book, p. 192, Exercise 74. 

Hitchcock’s Words-Phrases-Clauses, p. 142, Exercises 10-12. 

Hitchcock’s New Practice Book, p. 124. 

Ward’s Punctuation Leaves, leaves 26, 27, 31. 

And as I find new exercises in new textbooks they are recorded 
when the books are first reviewed. In one month I have estimated 
that I have saved several valued hours which had formerly been dis- 
sipated in an irritating and sometimes fruitless search through dusty 
books. 
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This classified information is kept in a loose leaf notebook which 
can also be used as a check on individual pupils. The names of those 
frequently guilty of the comma fault, for example, are recorded under 
that error with the date of the paper. Special exercises are then given 
to them alone and at the end of the year the list shows whether or not 
there has been an improvement. 

Sometimes instead of using the exercises I have gleaned from text- 
books I make use of the monitor system. During recitation a boy 
may make such a statement as: “They did not expect the scheme 
would work between him and I.” I then ask two pupils to hand to 
the offending pupil before the next recitation five sentences apiece 
which call for the correct use of the objective or nominative cases, 
leaving a blank in place of the pronoun. Sometimes the error is of 
such a nature that the pupil himself can make up ten drill sentences 
such as “There is” and “There are” sentences. ‘Ten sentences for 
tomorrow, please,” has become a byword and although it is awaited 
with a wicked gleam of expectancy by the class it is accepted good- 
naturedly by the culprit. 

To be sure the same pupil often receives the penalty for the same 
error week after week but my book shows that that pupil makes the 
error fewer times in his written works. Consequently there was time 
saved in the end for the teacher and I like to think something gained 
for the pupil. 

Speaking of an individual’s repeated errors, did you ever notice 
how much good time was wasted in writing “‘Sp”’ over the same word 
on the same pupil’s paper, perhaps year after year? Mr. Ward in his 
Sentence and Theme has a great deal to say about that. I have found 
that individual sentence-drill again helps, especially in sentences which 
combine a hard with an easy word similarly spelled, as: all right—all 
wrong; believe—friend; effort—effect, etc. We have parceled out 
to “needy and deserving” students such slogans as: “Believe your 
friend”’; ‘‘ This is not quife a right angle’; “‘It was a quiet eyed angel.”’ 

Maybe all English teachers make use of large manila envelopes 
for sorting various items of information. I did not until a few years 
ago; now my material, even classified roughly into poetry, grammar, 
and punctuation, written composition, and oral composition, is invalu- 
able. My poetry envelope at present contains everything from a 
clipping from the English Journal on “Versification”’ to snatches of 
magazine verse. Eventually I shall separate my collected material 
into more convenient subdivisions. I have found that it is just as easy 
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to drop the English Leaflet on oral composition, for instance, into the 
oral composition envelope as to put it in a pile of old Leaflets. It is 
infinitely easier to find that information later when it is needed at 
short notice. 

Still another means of conserving the teacher’s time and energy is 
to let someone else do the work. That is not as Bolshevik as it sounds 
however. In most schools there can be no objection to training the 
pupils to do much of the clerical work which often falls upon the teacher 
—the recording of book numbers, the weekly and monthly record of 
the register, the endless copying of names—all of which few teachers 
need for discipline and most of which makes excellent training in accuracy 
for the pupils. 

Another way to use the pupils is to let them think for you in regard 
to improvement devices for the course. One valuable suggestion I 
received last year was in reference to the management of the secretary’s 
report. My custom had been to rotate the secretary’s book from one 
pupil to the next at the end of each recitation. The intention is to 
have the report read at the beginning of each recitation. The class 
then knows to whom the book is passed and can thus get the necessary 
information for make-up work. As it worked out, however, the book 
would automatically make the rounds but the reading was some days 
omitted, giving the returned absentee no knowledge of where he might 
obtain the report for his make-up work. The suggestion was to have 
all reports left on my desk at the beginning of school and taken by the 
secretary-to-be at the beginning of each recitation. By that method 
an absentee was sure to find the report on my desk before his class 
recited. This suggestion came with many others in letters which I 
had the pupils write to me. Not all the letters gave suggestions but 
all that did showed a thoughtful study of improved methods and in 
no way attempted to be “smart.”’ 

I am still looking for short-cut methods, and there must be a great 
many hidden up the sleeves of our many English teachers. Not all 
methods will work under all conditions, but many of us would like 
the privilege of selecting from the Journal articles those that do meet 


our needs. 
G. EVELYN FISHER 

Crosspy Hic ScHoot 
WATERBURY, CONN. 














EDITORIAL 


Upon the answer to the question ‘‘ What is English ?”’ depends 
the status of the subject. Unless a good and proper answer is 
found and that right speedily, the place of eminence 
which it so justly occupies will be taken by what 
their proponents call the “‘social studies.’’ Obviously 
mere drill on correctness—or ‘‘accuracy”’ if you please—cannot 
justly occupy one-fifth, more or less, of the school course. Com- 
petence in the use of the vernacular for practical purposes is better, 
because more inclusive. It suggests speaking and reading, as 
well as writing. Next comes useful information—who’s who and 
what he wrote—the modicum of knowledge of things literary 
which enables intelligence in ordinary conversation and which 
guides in the choice of one’s reading. To these add reasonable 
emphasis on capacity for enjoyment, not of skilful technique 
nor of criticism, but of the vicarious experience itself, the phase 
of life and feeling embodied. This means of course ability to 
interpret the literary language, the language of imagination and 
suggestion instead of the language of fact and abstract analysis. 

So far the current conception, with limitations which not all 
accept. But ‘‘English’’ is not merely a form of expression; it 
is a body of ideals, and sentiments, presented through the most 
appealing medium possible, the art of literature. In this sense 
“English” is for us truly American, as, indeed, it is now often 
called. The supreme function of it is to orient and develop young 
Americans, who shall be imbued with the spirit of the Fathers and 
at the same time sensitive to the new conditions, problems, and 
aspirations of their own time. English is not English which 
does not finally result in a finer, truer, and larger Americanism 
on the part of those who study it, and that is an inadequate pro- 
gram which does not recognize and provide for this fact. We have 
no more important task than that of finding and learning how 
to use the material suitable. We must train Americans for their 
place in the world today. 


What Is 
English? 
































NEWS AND NOTES 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF NEW JERSEY 

The fall meeting of the Association of Teachers of English of New 
Jersey was held on October 30 at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
in connection with the State High School Conference. This arrange- 
ment, which has continued for three years, has proved to be so successful 
that it is likely to be a permanent one. The sessions were largely 
attended, and the program was one of unusual excellence. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, Columbia, 
spoke on the “Project Method in English’’—a subject which he has 
made peculiarly his own. By a clear enunciation of principles and the 
use of apt illustration he did much to clarify the ideas of his hearers. 
He showed that the so-called “project method,” far from being a fad, 
as some seem to consider it, is merely a new designation of the purposeful 
act—a concept which for a long time has received proper recognition 
in the educational world. 

A year ago a committee of the Association, of which Professor 
Charles G. Osgood is chairman, prepared and circulated an elaborate 
questionnaire on conditions of teaching English in the secondary schools 
of New Jersey. A preliminary report was presented at the meeting 
in October, 1919. This year Professor Osgood gave a summary of the 
entire report which will be printed in full and distributed broadly 
throughout the state, among teachers, superintendents, school boards, 
and citizens of prominence. This is by far the most important enter- 
prise ever undertaken by the Association, and the wide dissemination 
of the report is quite certain to bring about needed reforms in the 
teaching of English in the schools of New Jersey. Following upon the 
reading and discussion of this report the chairman of the meeting, 
Professor Charles H. Whitman, of Rutgers, announced the formation 
of an important committee on publicity and membership, of which 
Mr. Mellinger E. Henry, of the Dickinson High School, Jersey City, 
is chairman. 

At noon the members of the Association were guests of the College 
at luncheon in the Ballantine Gymnasium. 

At the afternoon session Professor John Erskine, of Columbia, 
made an inspiring address on the ‘American Opportunity in English 
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Teaching.’’ Some of the observations which he enumerated were based 
upon his educational experience in France, where he served our govern- 
ment as chairman of the Educational Corps Commission during the 
later stages of the Great War and after the signing of the armistice. 
Three of the chief difficulties confronting teachers of English in this 
country, the speaker said, are defects of speech among a population 
that is so largely made up of foreign stock, the giving up of the heritage 
of the past, and the substitution of the journalistic spirit in literature 
for the artistic spirit. What we Americans particularly need, he said, 
is to reflect on what we read, and to evolve a method of thinking. He 
told some plain truths, emphasizing certain defects in our educational 
system and certain evils of our national life, yet at the end he struck 
a note of hopefulness, saying that it is his conviction that there is more 
spiritual yearning in America today than ever before. Professor 
Erskine’s address set stirring new currents of thought in the minds 
of his audience that can hardly fail to stimulate and strengthen the 
teaching of those who were fortunate enough to hear him. 

At the conclusion of Professor Erskine’s address, Mrs. Lora T. Hurd, 
of the Battin High School, Elizabeth, took charge of the meeting, 
and introduced Miss Grace M. Warner, New Jersey State Chairman 
of Oral English, who spoke on ‘‘ What Is Being Done in Oral English.’ 
Mr. Orrin W. Snodgrass, of the Central High School, Newark, concluded 
the program with a paper on the “Intrinsic Value of Oral English.”’ 

The spring meeting of the English Association, which falls this 
year on March 26, will probably be held in Newark. 

CHARLES H. WHITMAN 


KANSAS SECTIONS 


The Kansas Association of Teachers of English is compelled to 
meet in sections corresponding to those of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In spite, or because, of this division it develops much good 
work and very general interest in the national movement as recorded 
in the English Journal. The various sections met on October 209, but 
it is impossible to give details of the five different programs. Workers 
in other states will be glad to learn that Professor Edwin M. Hopkins, 
former president of the National Council, is sufficiently recovered to 
appear upon one of the programs. There is a vice-president for each 
division, with J. W. Davis, of State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
as president. 

















NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 
STUDY READING 

Professor R. L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, has found one 
project which he thinks may be distinctly the work of the junior high 
school. This is to teach pupils to read informational matter well. In 
the lower grades the pupils may have formed some good habits of 
reading, but here these habits may come to consciousness and be refined. 
In his article, “The Teaching of Assimilative Reading in the Junior 
High School,” in the October School Review Professor Lyman sets forth 
these criteria of skill in reading: a skilful reader (1) reads with a definite 
purpose, a problem, in mind; (2) grasps the author’s point of view and 
central theme; (3) lays hold on the order and arrangement of the 
author’s ideas; (4) pauses occasionally for summarizing and repeating; 

5) constantly asks questions of his reading; (6) continually supple- 
ments from his own mental stock; (7) evaluates the worth of what 
he reads; (8) varies the rate of his progress through the reading; and 
(g) ties up what he reads with problems of his own. 

In order to insure that our children shall acquire this skill he would 
have a definite program of objectives for the junior high school years. 
For instance, in the seventh year he would devote the first month to 
speeding up silent reading; the second, to establishing purpose in reading; 
the third, to learning to grasp the central thought in reading; the fourth, 
to getting a bird’s-eye view of the reading; the fifth, to helping the 
writer (by the use of the reader’s imagination); the sixth, to tying 
up what we know with our reading; the seventh, to selection in our 
reading; the eighth, to judging values in reading; and the ninth, to 
making use of the reading. The work of the first month he conceives 
as chiefly a motivation for what is to follow. The work of the second, 
third, and fourth months has to do with what he calls the passive or 
receptive side, simply seeing what the writer has to say, while the work 
of the fifth to eighth months is more active and supplements the work 
already done by the writer. Some program of this sort has been tried 
in the junior high school of the Laboratory Schools of the University 
of Chicago and has proved very interesting to the pupils. 


HIGH POINTS 


In September High Points, the bulletin of the high schools of New 
York City, Miss S. Augusta Taintor tells of “Letterwriting that Con- 
nects School with Business.” Her plan is the very simple one of using 
projects as real as she can get. So far those which have been most 
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satisfactory have been based upon actual letters taken from the files 
of business houses in the city of New York and from the files of the 
principal’s office. These actual situations the pupils have been asked 
to meet and then they have been allowed to see the solutions actually 
used by the business firms or the principal. This is of course very 
stimulating and enlightening. 

In the same issue of this bulletin is a “Report on English 1H1 
and 1Hs.”’ These are special classes for the very poor Freshmen, 
chiefly of foreign environment, entering a certain New York City high 
school. These pupils are given two periods of English per day, dropping 
the foreign language they would otherwise carry, in order that their 
slow intellects may have time to adjust themselves to the new high- 
school conditions. The work is just the ordinary work of an English I 
class, except that there is very much more drill and very much more 
personal attention. The instructor keeps an Individual Mistake Book, 
which soon makes her aware of the besetting sins of each individual, 
and each student keeps a ledger in which she writes criticisms of her 
own oral compositions. Because the instructor meets the class twice 
a day, she soon comes to know individual tastes and temperament. 
Provision for individual difference seems to be the keynote of this 
innovation. The hope is that it will reduce the mortality incident to 
the sudden change from elementary- to high-school methods. 


AN EXAMINER’S POINT OF VIEW 


In October High Poinis under the caption, “Of Paramount 
Importance,’ Walter L. Hervey sets forth his notion of what ails the 
language habits of the pupils who go through our secondary schools 
and what changes should be made in our teaching in order to correct 
them. That with which he finds most fault is the inability of the 
students to get the meaning of what they read. This inability he 
traces to three main causes: lack of vocabulary, lack of knowledge ; 
of the grammatical relationships of the words in the sentences, and a 
sense of meaning. He urges the dictionary habit as a cure for the 
failure to know the meanings of words and for the consequent mis- 
interpretation of many sentences. He feels that the study of grammar 
has its chief justification in the power it gives to grasp the meaning 
of written language. And he puts the matter of the feeling for meaning 
squarely up to the English teachers. The only hint he drops is that 
pupils fail to note the significance of connectives, both grammatical 
and rhetorical. 
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USING HIGH-SCHOOL DRAMATICS 


Education for October contains an article on “Vocational and 
Moral Guidance through Dramatics,”’ by Hazel M. Andrews, in which 
she sets forth that these values are perhaps the chief reason for having 
dramatics in our high schools. She then goes on to say how in the 
school in which she works these values are attained. (1) The assump- 
tion of these make-believe réles really brings out qualities in the children 
which they had not before displayed. (2) The more personal contact 
of the coach with the players opens the way to personal advice and 
counsel which are most valuable. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 


“Business English—A Revolution and an Experiment” is the title 
of an article in the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English, by William R. Bowlin, of Chicago. He says that business 
English is the result of the extreme narrowness of the old academic 
sort of instruction, which was not really functioning in the habits of 
children leaving the schools. In response to the demand of the business 
world that the children be trained to spell, punctuate, and to say clearly 
what they mean, a new course was created. Unfortunately, this was 
frequently stripped of all its cultural and literary aspects. When 
business English is taught humanly as the solution of the problem of 
accurate and well-advised expression, with the proper accompaniment 
of literature, it is as rich a course and as pleasant to teach as any in 
the curriculum. Such work, however, should be done by all the students 
in our high schools, and when this work is included in the regular English 
classes, business English ceases to be necessary. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The American Red Cross has issued a pamphlet, School Corre- 
spondence, which is designed as a teachers’ handbook for the conduct 
of interschool correspondence. It describes the purposes and the 
methods of the Junior Red Cross’s project of correspondence between 
schools in this and foreign countries and between schools in various 
sections of this country. Address the American Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C.—The State Reading Circle Board of Wisconsin issues a pamphlet 
called Wisconsin Reading Circles, giving lists of books for reading, with 
blanks for report and other similar matter.—The technical books of 
1919 have been examined and a selection made, which is printed as 
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an annotated bibliography by the Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, 
New York.—The addresses before the California State Association 
of Teachers of English have been reprinted from the volume of pro- 
ceedings, which were published in the Sierra Educational News for 
August. The pamphlet is Leaflet No. ro of the Association. Address 
Benjamin Weed, Mission High School, San Francisco.—Teaching 
Children How to Save is issued by the Savings Division, War Loan 
Organization, Treasury Department.—‘‘A Manual and Course of 
Study for the High Schools of Idaho,” prepared by the State Board 
of Education, may be obtained from the State Department at Boise 
for forty cents. It is issued as [daho Bulletin of Education, Volume VI, 
No. 6.—A series of illustrated mathematical talks by pupils of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College have been combined in a very 
attractive pamphlet issued by the school, 646 Park Avenue, New York 
City.—Three interesting publications come from the University of 
North Carolina. The University Record Extension Series No. 7 is 
“Further Use of Standard Tests and Scales as a Basis for a Co-operative 
Research Plan.”’ Extension Series No. 36 is devoted to “Community 
Drama Service, Plays for Amateurs.’”’ In connection with the inaugu- 
ration of its new president the university has bound the proceedings 
of that occasion, including several very able addresses by university 
presidents.—Federal Board for Vocational Education Bulletin No. 56 
is ‘‘ Lessons in Animal Production for Southern Schools.’’—The following 
are 1919 bulletins of the Bureau of Education: No. 47, ‘Private Com- 
mercial and Business School, 1917-18’’; No. 73, “‘Nurses’ Training 
Schools, 1917-18”’; No. 81, ‘‘Statistics of Normal Schools, 1917-—18”’ 
No. 84, “The University Extension Movement,” by W. S. Bittner, 
of Indiana University. 1920 bulletins of the Bureau of Education 
are No. 8, “Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges’; No. ro, “ Corre- 
spondence Study in Universities and Colleges.” 




















BOOK NOTICES 


Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


On the Art of Reading. By Str ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. New York: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, 1920. Pp. 250. $3.00. 

A companion volume to the same author’s On the Art of Writing. This is not 
a treatise but a series of lectures upon the study and teaching of literature from the 
humanistic viewpoint 
English Literature. By Joun Louts HANEY. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Howe, 1920. Pp. 452. 

Not greatly different in external form or organization from its predecessors. 
Workmanlike in appearance. 

Public Speaking. By CLARENCE STRATTON. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1920. Pp. 341. 

A sensible book, giving practical advice simply. It leans more to rhetorical] 
than to vocal technique. 

The Elements of Style. By Wttitam Strunk, Jr. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 52. 

The author has tried to state in as few and as simple rules as possible the absolute 
minima of effective form, leaving further work to be done by the instructor through 
a laboratory cours« 

The Silent Readers. Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Readers. By Wriiiam D. 
Lewis and ALBERT LinpsAy ROWLAND. [Illustrated by Frederick Rich- 
ardson. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. 

These books are intended to supplement rather than to displace readers in use. 
[hey are for the specific purpose of developing skill in silent reading. The pupil 
is informed of this purpose in the introduction and given specific directions for the 
reading of each selection. The distinction between imaginative and informational 
literature is observed in the handling. Speed drills are given and the use of standard 
tests recommended. 

Handbook of English Composition. Second Revised Edition. By LUELLA 
Cray Carson. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1920. Pp. 255. $1.28. 

Choosing a Play. Revised and Enlarged. By GERTRUDE E. JoHNSON. New 
York: The Century Co., 1920. Pp.177. $1.35. 

The chapters of advice are accompanied by extensive bibliographies, many of 
the plays named being suited to production in unliterary communities. 

Modern British Poetry. Edited by Louis UNTERMEYER. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 234. 

A wide-ranging collection of short pieces, arranged chronologically according 


to the birth dates of the writers. Not more than five selections from any one poet. 
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Abraham Lincoln—A Play. By JoHN DRINKWATER. With an Introduction 
by Arnold Bennett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 112. 
$0.85. 

This much-talked-of and really worth-while play is in the format of the “ River- 
side Literature Series.” 

Modern American Prose Selections. Edited by Byron J. Rees. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 181. 

A notable collection, much of it not otherwise easily accessible. 

Seven Stories by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited with an Introduction by 
Cart VAN Doren. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 
Pp. 166. 

Chiefly quite familiar stories, difficult enough for twelfth grade or college. 

Readings from Colonial Prose and Poetry. Complete in one volume. Edited 
by Wrii1AmM P. TRENT and B. W. WeLts. New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell Co., 1901, 1903. Pp. 331. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Epwin L. MILLER. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920: 
Pp. 110. 

One of the first issue of an attractive new series under the general editorship 
of Mr. Miller. 

Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and Other Poems. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and an Appendix by Louise Pounp. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 144. 

Shakespeare’s A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Edited by CLARENCE STRATTON. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 115. i 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. With Notes and Introduction by WIL.Is 
H. Wiicox. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 183. 

Readings from Huxley. Edited with Introduction by CLARISSA RINAKER. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 160. 

Intended for college study, this collection omits the selections so commonly 
used in high schools. 

History of Modern Colloquial English. By Henry Cectt WyLp. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. 398. $8.00 net. ' 
A detailed study of our language and especially of pronunciation, with more 

attention to print than the title indicates, carried back as far as the fifteenth century. 

Old English Ballads—1553-1625. Chiefly from Manuscripts. Edited by 
Hyper E. Rotirns. Cambridge: University Press, 1920. Pp. 423. 
Original form except for modern type and punctuation. “The chief interest of 

this -book lies in the fifteen unique Catholic ballads of the years 1586-1616 it contains; 

they furnish a striking contrast to the five Catholic ballads of Queen Mary’s reign.”’ 

Gammer Gurion’s Needle. By Mr.S. Mr. of Art. Edited by H. F. B. Brett- 

SmiTH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 78. 

Another “ Percy Reprint.”’ 
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